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REVIEWS OP NEW BOOKS. 
HERR ANDERSEN, 
Rambles in the Hartz Mountains, &c. By H. C. 

Andersen. From the original Danish, with the 

Author’s sanction. By Charles Beckwith. 

Pp. 312, R. Bentley. 
Sprine@ is coming in, and with her Andersen! 
She could bring nothing more pleasing and 

rateful to us; more sweet, or more beautiful. 
at this season Nature is profuse in her bounties, 
and the finest feelingsof humanity are awakened 
and expanded by a congenial mystic power. 
And here have we One of the most animated in- 
terpreters of Nature and faithful exponents of 
the feelings which flow from the worship of her 
oracles, and expand with her influence on the 
heart and soul of man. This volume is to us 
delicions, and we do not think it the less so for 
being directly translated from the original lan- 
guage, in a spirit in harmonious accord with the 
spirit of the Author. So full is it of delights that 
we hardly know how to make our readers under- 
stand their number and variety ; their sponta- 
neous freshness and poetic adornment, and yet 
their actual truth and clear delineation. We 
ean only run along with the Rambler over the 
romantic and legend-crowned regions of the 
haunted Hartz; skim the diversified surface of 
Saxony, Bohemia, Saxon Switzerland, and 
Prussia; and steal here and there a brief sketch 
of the scenery, or a touch of the people who en- 
liven the panorama in country and town. We 
commence with a striking piece of self exposition, 
which may serve a little as a key to the work. 
Ofhimself, the Author says : 

“To be in a strange haste with everything, is, 
in reality, my chief characteristic! ‘The more 
interesting a book is, the more do I hasten to 
read it through, that I may at once get the whole 
impression of it; even in my travels it is not 
thet which is present that pleases me; I hasten 
after something new, in order to come to some- 
thing else. Every night when I lie down to rest, 
Thanker-after the next day, wish that it was 
here, and, when it comes, it is still a distant 
future that oceupies me. Death itself has in it 
something interesting to me—something glori- 
ous, because a new world will then be opened to 
me. What can it in reality be that my uneasy 
self hastens after ? Rea PP aviee Aeris 

“* Wenn jemande eine Reise thut, 
So kann er was verzihlen.”* 
quotes Herr Andersen, and he does tell us some- 
thing in every way to the purpose. He sets cut 
by sea, and how poetical is his view of the ever- 
moving waters; how amusing the sequel ! 

“The sea lay before me like a mirror; not a 
wave rippled broad surface. It is delightful 
to sail between sea and sky, whilst the heart 
sings its yearning sense easure, and the 
spirit sees’ the significant, c ing, resonant 
figures that arise from these tuneful waves. 

“The heart and the sea are, however, 
— allied! The sea is the world’s great 
heart: therefore it roars so deeply in the stormy 
night ; therefore it fills our breast with sadness 
or enthusiasm, when.the clear starry tirmament 


that great i of eternity—shows itself on 
us Quiet surface. Heaven and earth are reflected 


here—how insignificant compared with the 
duration of that great world’s bodies! In a 
moment we forget our pain, even the deepest ; in 
a moment the great sea also forgets its storms, 
for to a world’s body weeks and days are but 
moments. 

‘But I am growing quite loquacious! It 
was even thus that I told many stories to a little 
child as it sat‘on my lap—stories that I myself 
thought pretty, very pretty! The child looked 
me in the face with its large eyes: I really 
thought that my tales made it happy, for I began 
to feel amused by relating them to the little 
attentive thing. In the most interesting part I 
interrupted myself, and said, ‘What do you 
think of it?’ and the child answered, ‘ You 
chatter so much!’ Perhaps you are of the 
same opinion, dear reader? But then only think 
we have in the mean time sailed over the whole 
Baltic, passed Stevus cliff, with its wandering 
church,* Moen’s white chalk cliffs, where the 
woods already began to be green, and Laaland 
itself, where the red beacon burnt in the dusky 
night. ‘The sun had again risen, and it is beau- 
tiful to see, but most of the passengers are 
asleep, certainly thinking like Arv: ‘The 
morning is very fine, only it would be as well if 
it did not come so early in the day.’”’ 

They sail onward, and we are told: 

“« We had nearly missed the entrance to Trave, 
for a thick fog extended itself over the whole 
coast; but fortune favoured us; we hit the 
right point, came in, and now the whole of the 
fog-covered land lay behind us. 

“Tt was as if a curtain rolled up. In the 
foreground stood the beautiful bathing-house 
and the high light-house,—round about were 
green fields and woods, and the warm summer 
air streamed towards us. 

‘* To the left lay the little peninsula, Priwall, 
where the cattle ventured half out in the water, 
and presented to us a living picture, such as 
Paul Potter delighted in, with its large airy | 
background, and the charming groups of ani- 
mals, To the right lay Traveminde, with its 
red roofs ; round about one could see the heads 
of men and girls peeping out of the windows: 
they looked pretty in the distance. Oh, yes!— 
‘distance :’ it is, however, life’s magical fairy- 
land—that spiritual fata morgana which contin- 
ually eludes us as we come nearer toit. In the 
distance lie childhood’s dreanis, and life’s hopes 
and expectations ; in the distance, the jjjinkles 
are smoothed on the furrowed brow, @hd the 
grey-haired grandmother stands like a hale 
blooming girl. Perhaps it was the case here 
with the beauties of Travemiinde.”’ 

To these charming reflective touches succeeds 
the arrival at Lubeck, where the Author goes to 
see the lions, and describes them in a manner 
altogether his own: 
**In St. Mary’s church I saw the famed astro- 
nomical clock-work, and the still more famous 
cycle of pantings, called ‘The Dance of Death.’ 
very rank, every age, from the Pope to the 
child in the crates here invited to take a part 
in Death’s cotillon, and all in the costume of the 
time in which they were painted, which is said 
to have been in the year 1463, Under each 





in the sea as in our hearts; but the heart of man 
never becomes so.quietas acoan, after life’s storm 
has shaken it to the centre. Yet, our lifetime 








“** A story current in Sealand, tells us that the Church 
on Stevus list recelgs a cockestride every * al from the 
aeg; aud that glthough the waves of the Baltic continually 
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figure, stands a verse in Low-German—a dia- 
logue between the dancers : these verses, how- 
ever,?are no: the original old rhymes, but a 
later poetical attempt made about 1701. It ap- 
peared to me as if the painter had placed an 
ironical smile in the dancing skeletons’ faces, 
that seemed as if it would say to me and the 
whole company of spectators who were heve, and 
made their remarks on it, ‘You imagine, now 
that you are standing still, or at most walking 
about in St. Mary’s church, and looking at the 
old pictures. Death has not yet got you with 
him in the dance, and yet you already dance 
with me; aye, altogether! The great dance 
begins from the cradle. -Life is like the lamp, 
which begins to burn out as soon as it is lighted. 
As old as each of you are, so many years have I 
already danced with you; every one has his dif- 
ferent turn, and the one holds out in the dance 
longer than the other; but towards the morning 
hour the lights burn out, and then—tired— 
fatigued—you all sink down in my arms, and 
—that is called death.’ 

* Round about in the walls stood epitaphs, 
and in the aisles lay tombstones, with illegi- 
ble inscriptions and half-obliterated knights and 

mes. I saw a large stone, with a stalwart 
knight carved on it: he held his long battle- 
sword in his hand, and yet permitted the new 
generation to tread on his nose, so that his fea- 
tures and the long beard were almost effaced. 
He and all these quiet neighbours, whoge names 
have now disappeared like the inscriptions, 
once rioted merrily in the old city, promenaded 
many a time on the green ramparts, heard the 
birds sing, and thought of immortality. The 
old senate house still stands, with its small 
towers, and the great Hanse~hall: thé market- 
place, where the new throng of people busy 
themselves, lies between it and the church.” 

‘The next stop is at Hamburg, out of which we 
shall copy a Sromaatio critique, applicable far 
more generally than to the theatre there, or even 
throughout Germany : i 

“They performed ‘Der Freischutz:’ the de- 
corations were excellent, particularly ‘ the wolf's 
glen.’ It was a deep rocky gulf, where the 
moon shone down, and the red will-o’-the-wisps 
hopped about in their magic circle dance, The 
flames shot up from the earth, and the wild 
huntsman—an airy transparency—a group of 
clouds that form emselyes into these wild 
forms, darted over.tlfe scene. At the end of the 
act the living Zamiel did not ascend from the 
bottomless pit, but a frightful gigantic figure, 
that filled the whole scene, seized Max and 
Caspar with his enormous hand as they lay life- 
less on the ground, whilst the whole scene was 
lighted up by.a strong red fire, which gave it a 
grand effect. In other respects Zamiel’s costume 
was not good—he looked like a red hussar. A 
demoiselle Gned performed thé part of Agathe. 
She sang prettily and correctly, but made a fool 
of herself every time they applauded her ; she 
then quite forgot her part, and made a deep 
curtsey, which, of course, at once destroyed the 
illusion. After this grand aria with her hand- 
kerchief, which was waved with much studied 
grace, and as she was about to throw herself 
into the arms of Max, the audience applauded, 
ypon which she made.a movement forward, 
eurtsied, and then threw herself into the arms of 





wash sway come part of the eoas$ here, yet the Church 


rouapné the same sistance intend, (Fransipter,/’’ 


the poor lover, who had a whole publi¢ between 
him and his beloved one’s feelings, 
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‘* Art is the opposite of nature; but art is not 
therefore unnatural—it is rather the ideal image 
of nature : one must forget that it is art; but 
how can one do so.when the artist degrades him 
or herself by forgetting the natural in art for the 
sake of a miserable clapping of hands. 

«The next time I was in a theatre I was en- 
tertained with a melodrama from the French— 
*Cardillac eder das Stadtviertel des Arsenals ;’ 
it is constructed after Hoffman’s well-known 
tale, ‘ Fraulein Scudery ;’ but it was a miserable 
play. Oliver’s part was performed by a Mr. 
Jacobi, who, they say, has his boots and shoes 
gratis from the shoemakers’ corporation in Ham- 
burg, because he played Hans Sachs.* Why he 
got them I know not; but it was, perhaps, with 
the respectable shoemakers’ corporation as with 
an old citizen I once knew, who, when he saw 
his daughter play at a private theatre, clasped 
his hands and said, ‘The Lord only knows 
where she got all she is now saying!’ They 
also, without doubt, thought that Jacobi himself 
invented all the fine things he said; and as 
_ they were all shoemakers, like Hans Sachs, and 
as, perhaps, there were poets among them (not 
like Hans Sachs), they thought ‘Heute dir, 
morgen mir!’ (To-day you, to-morrow me.) 
‘Who knows what Jacobi may put into our 
mouths if we should happen to come on the 
stage?’ Jost, as Cardillac, and Madame Madel, 
as Scudery, played excellently.” 

We soon get to the Brocken, our first attention 
to which shall include a quotation of one of the 
poetical compositions, with which the narrative 
is so agreeably interspersed : 

“A fresh guide announced himself, the 
thunder was past, and we set off through the 
beautiful valley of Ilsedal. ‘ Beautiful!’ How 
little does there not lie in the mere word? Yet 
the painter himself cannot, with his living 
colours, ‘represent nature in all its atness ; 
how, then, shall the poet be able to do it with 
words? No;—could tones become corporeal ; 


could we paint with tones, as with pen and ink, ' 


then we should be able to represent the spiritual, 
—that which seizes the heart when the bodily 
eye sees a new and wondrously charming scene 
of nature. 

“ The river Ilse ran on with a stormy current 
by the side of our path; high pine covered 
mountains lay on both sides. The naked rock 
Iisenstein, with a large iron cross on its highest 
point, rose perpendicularly in the air; it made 
one’s neck ache to look up to this height; and 
yet when we stand on the Brocken the eye looks 
far down in search of it. ‘The opposite side is 
a rocky wall of similar exterior; every thing 
around indicates that these rocks, by some 
mighty convulsion of nature, have been riven 
asunder, thereby forming a bed for the river 
Ilse. In this mighty rock, says the legend, lives 
the beautiful Princess Ilse, who, with the first 
beams of the morning sun, rises from her couch, 
and bathes herself in the clear stream ; happy is 
he who finds her here; but only few have seen 
her, for she fears the sight of man, though she 
is good and kind. 

‘** When the deluge blotted out mari‘ from the 
earth, the waters of the Baltic also rose high, 
high up into Germany ; the beautiful Ilse then 
fled, with her bridegroom, from the northern 
lands here towards the Hartz, where the 
Brocken seemed to offer them a retreat. At 
length they stood on this enormous rock, which 
projected far above the swelling sea; the sur- 
rounding lands were hidden under the waves; 
huts, human beings, and animals, had disap- 
peared. Alone they stood, arm in arm, looking 
down on the waves as they broke against the 
rock. But the waters rose higher; in vain they 
— an uncovered ridge of rock where they 
could ascend the Brocken, that lay like a large 
island amid the stormy sea. The rock on which 


mense cleft opened itself there, and threatened 
to tear them away; still they held each other’s 
hands ; the side walls bent forward and back- 
ward; they fell together into the rushing flood. 
From her the river Ilse has obtained its name, 
and she still lives with her {bridegroom within 
the flinty rock. 

‘“‘We proceeded further into the forest; the 
way began to wind upwards towards the 
Brocken ; the declining sun could not shine in 
between the thick pines; round about lay the 
huts of charcoal-burners, enveloped in a bluish 
smoke, so that the whole had a still, strange, 
and romantic character. It was a picture that 
attuned the soul to sadness. 


THE CHARCOAL-BURNER, 


“ Here between the forest pines 
From the hut the red glare shines ; 
The coal-black smoke the roof ascends ; 
There the charcoal-burner bends. 
Illumin’d by the fire’s warm glow, 
He looks half black—half crimson now ; 
Whilst he the glowing masses turns, 
The fire brighter, deeper burns. 
Leaning on his staff so long, 
He chants aloud an ancient song : 
* The pine-tree, year by year it grows, 
Through summer’s heat and winter’s snows, 
Like my own true love, I ween, 
Always green, but darkly green!’ 
The song to him no comfort brings, 
But the fire deepens, as he sings.” 

A gentle tap at geology occurs here: 

*‘ A well of clear water bubbled forth at our 
feet; we drank of the pure crystal. One of the 
travellers found the bone of an animal, which he 
regarded with much attention, and then assured 
us that it must certainly be the remains of an 
ancient animal. I had nothing to object to this 
supposition, for it looked very much like the 
bone of a cow; and cows are an old race.” 

At Dresden we meet with a description of the 
picture gallery, which shows that with the Arts 
as well as with nature the enthusiasm of the 
Author’s mind prevails. 

“‘ What shall I say (he does say) first about 
the great productions that made the deepest 
impression on me; yet, can there be a question ? 
Raphael’s ‘Madonna!’ I hurried through the 
rooms in search of this painting, and when I 
stood before it, it did not surprise me at all. It 
appeared to me as a friendly female face, but 
not more beautiful than many I had seen. Is 
this the world’s far-famed picture? thought I, 
+and wished to be surprised onseeing it, but it 
remained the same. It even awe to me that 
several paintings of the Madonna, several 
female faces here in the gallery, were far pret- 
tier. I returned to them again, but then the veil 
fell from my eyes; they now appeared to me as 
painted Shuman faces, for I had seen the divine 
one itself. I again stood before her, and then I 
first felt the endless truth and glory in this pic- 
ture. There is nothing init that strikes, nothing 
that , but the more attentively one regards 
her and the infant. Jesus, the more divine do 
they become. Such a super-human child-like 
face is not found in woman, and yet it is pure 
nature. It precoue to me as if every pious, 
innocent girl’s face had some resemblance to this, 
but that this was the ideal after which the others 
strove. Not love, but adoration, called forth 
that look. It now became intelligible to me 
how a rational Catholic can kneel to an image. 
It is not the colours of the canvas that he wor- 
ships, it is the spirit, the divine spirit that reveals 
itself here in a corporeal form to the bodily eye, 
whilst the powerful tones of the organ peal above 
him and snes away the discords of the soul, so 
that there becomes harmony between the earthly 
and the eternal. ‘ 

‘“« Time has paled the colours of the painting, 
but yet all the figures seem to live: the great 
halo of angel’s heads behind develop themselves 
more and more, and in the look of the infant 





they stood then trembled under them; an im- 


Jesus we see the whole grand expression vom- 


rised. Such a look, such a wise eye is not to 
* found in any child; and yet here it is natural 
childishness that seizes so powerfully on us. 
And then the angel children below ;—they stand 
as a beautiful type of earthly innocence; the 
younger look forward in childish calmness, whilst 
the elder raise their eyes to heavenly figures 
above them. This single picture would make 
the gallery famous, just as it has been sufficient 
to make its master immortal.” 
He next visited Das Griine Gewélb. 
“There were many large tables of mosaic work, 
with flowers and fruit ; full — portraits of 
the kings of Saxony, hungon the walls; there 
were cups and vessels of different kinds, of gold 
and silver, and a whole chamber fullofplaythings 
of pearls and precious stones. * * * 
I saw Luther's ring, and whole cases full of gems 
and jewels which lay here so dead and insignifi- 
cant with all their lustre, that I almost began to 
be in despair on account of all this wealth that in 
no way interested me. Hadthe walls not been 
covered with mirrors, so that I a way of 
change, see my own face, with all its tedium ex- 
pressed therein, and thus amuse myself content- 
edly, it would have been bad indeed.”’ 

Travelling on towards Bohemia, in a remote 
and little visited part of Saxony, our author 
gives an entertaining account of his entertain- 
ment and adventures. 

‘The inn stood close by the pond, where there 
was a number of quacking ducks; we entered 
the guests’ room—yes, here was something for a 
painter! A number of peasants sat in groups, 
and played cards ;—oh! if there were characteris- 
tic faces! The girl came down the high stairs 
which led from the side-room into this, with a 
candle in her hand ; the flame of the candle fell 
on her fresh young face as she cast a side glance 
on the strangers. Two women were playing the 
harp and singing ; they seized the strings like a 
storm-wind and sang with squeaking voices: 
‘Herz,.mein Herz,warum so traurig>’ * so that 
we were all quite sad and melancholy by it. 
The supper was soon steaming on the table: it 
consisted of roasted ducks, which were quite 
remarkable for their age ; the landlord stood in 
a fine, serious position, with folded arms, and 
looked at us and the ducks with a mien which 
indicated that neither the ducks nor we were to 
his taste. We went to rest,—but let us. spring 
that night over! I had enough of it in reality. 
Nature and art had here played a trick; the first 
had made me too long, and the last—the bed- 
stead—too short. In desperation I was obliged 
to play the.part of the night wanderer, and de- 
scended into the large guests’ room ; but here it 
looked tooromantic !—Some wild looking fellows, 
with thick black beards, were slumbering round 
about on bundles of straw ; an ugly black bull- 
dog, that looked like a worn-out hair trunk, 
sprang towards me with a howling war-song, so 
that, like a prudent general, I turned my back 
towards him. The rain poured down in torrents 
out of doors, and lashed the ground, as much as 
to say. ‘ See, this was the way;it came down at 
the deluge.’ The day began to break, but there 
was no hope of getting to the mountains. © This 
was the first bad weather I had as yet had on 
my travels, and therefore I found it very inter- 
esting. It will be better in the course of the day, 
thought I; and scarcely had an hour passed 
before the rain abated. e took courage, and 
having got a little peasant boy, of, about ten 
years old, as guide, we set out on our way, 
through Ottowalder Grund and to Bastei, which 
place we were to ascend. I looked a little 
cunpiclomiy at our small edition of a guide, as 
he hopped on before us so merrily, with his 


hazel stick in his hand. He was barefooted, 
and laughed and chattered away- without ceas- 
ing; and it almost appeared to me as if he hada 
trick in his head, asif he were the living’ Cupid 








“*Oh heart, my heart, wherefore se sad?” 
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who had become our guide. If he be not our 
seducer thought I—and then many of that 
young rozue’s tricks came into my head. ‘That 
little rascal who runs about with arrows;’ 
Wessel calls him; and it is, in truth, vexatious 
that such a little whelp has the right to shoot 
great, full-grown persons. Yet it is said, that 
those who get each other soon draw the arrows 
out again, and then all love is gone; but the 
others keep the arrow in their hearts, and then 
it is often mortal.” 

There is another description of a very different 
character. . 

“ Close by us, towards the left, there are only 
wild rocks which rise from the abyss, and from 
the deep a walled pillar lifts itself, on which rests 
a bridge that unites ‘Bastei’ with ‘das Felsen- 
schloss.’ It is quite dark in the rocky ravine 
under us; our guide pointed out traces in the 

rock which show that men have lived here before. 
It looks as if this huge mass of rock had been 
riven asunder,—as if some mighty power had 
here tried to split our proud globe in two. 

“The road wound along the deep abyss ; rocks 
and clefts succeeded each other alternately. 

“The whole scene was to me like a great 
lyrical, dramatic poem, in all possible metres. 
The rivulet brawled, in the choicest iambics, 
over the many stones that lay in the way; the 
rocks stood as broad and proud as respective 
hexameters. The butterflies whispered sonnets 
to the flowers as they kissed their frayrant leaves, 
and all the singing birds warbled, in sapphic and 
aleaic strains.—I, on the contrary, was silent, and 
will also be so here. 

“We now bent our steps towards Hohnstein, 
but first made a little detour in order to see 
that strange freak of nature —‘leufelsbriicke’ 
(the devil’s bridge). The devil really has taste. 
livery place that bears his name, or alludes to 
him, has in it something piquant: the most 
romantic places are those which they have placed 
in connexion with him. As I have said, he has 
taste, and that is one good quality. S,- 2 2 

“We went past a pleasant little house, with 
red-painted wood-work and vines growing up 
the walls: there sat a little sun-burnt boy, with 
silvery-white hair, practising on an old violin. 
Perhaps that little fellow will one day be a 
great virtouso, astonish the world with his play- 
ing, be admired and honoured, whilst a secret 
worm gnaws all the green leaves off his life’s 
tree,” 

The next is very striking : 

“A little path along one side of the Elbe, 
under the lofty rocks, leads down towards Pirna 
and the palace of Lounenstein, an institution for 
insane persons, 

“A strange feeling must seize every one that 
pays a visit within these walls, which enclose a 
world within themselves, a world that is warped 
out of its natural career, where the green germ 
of life either withers, or develops itself in a 
spiritual deformity. Imagination, this life’s best 
cherub, that conjures up an Eden for us in the 
sandy desert, that lifts us in its strong arms 
over the deepest abyss, over the highest moun- 
tain, into God’s glorious heaven, is here a fright- 
ful chimera, whose Medusa-head petrifies reason 
and thoughts, and breathes a magic circle around, 
the unfortunate victim, who is then lost to 
the world, 

“Seest thou that little square roo:r, with the 
iron-grated windowup there? Thereon thefloor, 
in the middle of the straw, sits a naked man with 
a black beard, and with a wreath of straw 
around his head—that is his crown: a withered 
thistle he found in the straw is his sceptre. 
He strikes at the flies that buzz about him ; for 
he is a king, he isa despot; the flies are his sub- 
jects ; he says they have rebelled, they will have 
his head, they have forced their way to him. 
but he cannot tell how; yet they storm in, but 
they cannot tear his head off his shoulders, 





“A woman approaches us; she has been 
pretty, but pain has contorted her features. ‘I 
am Tasso’s Leonora; Heine has sungabout me! 
—Ha! there are many poets who have sung my 
charms, and that can flatter a woman’s heat 
finely !—It is my triumph ;_ there’ was likewise 
one, but he could not celebrate me in song, and 
so he shot himself through the heart, and that 
was quite as good.as a song. Now the whole 
world is mad for love of me, and, therefore, I 
have come to this foreign palace ; but now they 
have all become mad here from looking at me ; 
but I can do nothing for them; I cannot help it,!”’ 

‘** Look at that open window, there sits a pale 
young man ; he leans his head on his arm, and 
looks out at the red evening sky and the ships, 
which, with outstretched sails, glide up the Elbe, 
Our approach does not disturb his meditation ; 
he regards his whole existence as a dream, recalls 
to mind a happier time in which he has lived, 
and regards us and the whole scene before him as 
visionary dreams, 

** Here is one who has a monomania: he be- 
lieves he can hear the pulsations of every beating 
heart, that he can hear it burst its strings in 
death—in his ears they burst with the wildest 
tones, so that he becomes furious. He is then 
bound fast in a chair which is whirled round by 
means of a wheel. With a wild scream he 
rushes round until consciousness leaves him, 
when the wheel is stopped. 

“But away with these frightful pictures !— 
the carriage is already waiting, and in a few 
hours we shail be again in Dresden.” 

From Dresden he returns home vid Berlin, 
where, as elsewhere, he has warm friendly 
intercourse with the distinguished literati and 
artists of the place, but which we shall dismiss 
with a laughable brevity and merely quote the 
conclusion 

‘‘Five days in. Berlin depart like a sneeze ; 
one only knows, in fact, the beginning and the 
end.” 

And so shall end our review; at which, im- 
perfect as it is, we are positively certain that no 
lover of -“mple nature, poetry, feeling, and genius, 
will Sneeze. 








FRENCH LITERATURE. 
Les Guvres de M. Le Comte de Salvandy.* 


Tue important position which M. le Comte de 
Salvandy holds in the administration of France 
is acknowledged by all to have been reached by 
him in consequence of his possession of splendid 
talents, and of ‘his exertion of these gifts both in 
the literary and in the political world. A pupil of 
Napoleon’s Lyceum M. de Salvandy’s early pre- 
dilections were in favour of a military life, and he 
distinguished himself at Brienne, but in the year 
1823, after having reached the rank of captain, he 
quitted the army, in consequence of his strong 
opposition to the French intervention in Spain, 
against which he prqnounced a bold and honest 
opinion. He had, previously to this, entered 
upon the political arena, and was the acknow- 
ledged author of several political pamphlets, one 
of which drew upon him the general attention. 
It was entitled, La Coalition et la France, pub- 
lished in 1815: a daring and energetic protest 
against the treaty of Paris, written with the en- 
thusiasm of youth ; but denounced by the allies, 
it was seized, and the arrest of the author de- 
manded. The present King of France, at that time 
Duke of Orleans, secretly apprised M. Salvandy 
of his danger, and recommended his instant 
flight ; to this he would not accede, but faced the 
difficulties which he had to encounter. His firm- 
ness saved him, and he was amply rewarded by 
the gracious consideration which he obtained 
from Louis X VITI., who, as is stated, in the year 





ie We presume the “ Row” mentioned in the L. G. (see 
page 108) between M. de Salvandy and the Parisian Pro- 
fessors, has produced this counter-view.—Ep. L,. @. 





1818, on passing through the Salon de la Paix, in 
the Palace of the Tuileries, on his way to the 
Royal Chapel, stopping immediately before him, 
addressed him loudly in presence of the whole 
court—“ Sir, the foreigner quits my territory ; 
I am now entirely my own master ; of this I give 
you a proof by nominating you Maitre des 
Requétes in my Council of State, notwithstand- 
ing your age of twenty-two.” About the year 
1823 appeared the first work which gave him 
rank amongst the writers of fiction, and at once 
stamped him as the possessor of a brilliant 
fancy ; it was entitled, on Alonzo of Spain. ‘The 
scene was laid in the Peninsula where he had 
lately passed some months, and with whose 
peculiarities in manners, religion, and feelings, 
he had become familiar. To this-succeeded a 
novel, entitled Jstaor, ou le Barde Ecossais, which 
was also most favourably received; andamidst the 
applause which these works gained for him, he 
still continued his occasional pamphlets, one of 
which led to a singular mistake. On the occa- 
sion of the funeral at St. Denis, of Louis X VIII., 
M. de Salvandy wrote a brochure within the 
walls of the Cathedral itself, at the inspiration 
of the moment. It was printed at the request of 
M. Bertin, The following morning the whole of 
it appeared in the Journal des Débats, at the 
desire of the Minister, M. de Villelle, with a 
paragraph, which attributed it to the inspired 
pen of M. de Chateaubriand, Indeed, the new 
monarch, Charles X., and the whole court, could 
scarcely believe it possible that such magnificence 
of language, such beauty of style, could belong 
to any other person than the author of La Genie 
du Christianisme. 

The enthusiasm which M, de Salvandy felt 
himself on being present when a monarch, long 
exiled from his native home, found at last a tomb 
where once his ancestors reposed, he conveyed 
to others in language of which no translation 
could give an idea. Nor would it be an easy 
task to select from his many brochures such pas- 
sages as could present to an English reader the 
beauties which distinguished his style. There 
is a vivid glow, a warmth of feeling, a burst of 
genuine enthusiasm, adapted for the occasion on 
which he writes, which take immediate posses- 
sion of the mind, and carry it away, as well by 
the originality of the thought, as the fervid lan- 
guage in which it is expressed. His predictions, 
his foreknowledge of coming events, are amongst 
the most striking ideas which present themselves 
to us on perusing works which were called forth 
by circumstances. On his return from Scotland, 
after a ,visit to Holyrood House, he described 
the emotions that were awakened within him 
on traversing the saloons, still decorated with 
the fleur-de-lys, where Charles X., when Count 
d’Artois, passed the heavy hours of his exile, 
and spoke of the doubts that passed in his mind, 
whether the Bourbons had learnt wisdomin their 
adversity. 

The next great occupation of M. de Sal- 
vandy was history; he selected that unhappy 
country whose melancholy fate has been 
theme of the poet rather than of the histo- 
rian, and he has treated his subjects with 
dignity and with judgment. He has painted, 
with fidelity, the transactions which mark the 
progress of Poland, and his style has been 
recognised as pure and elegant, and abounding 
with that eloquence which springs from: the 
heart rather than the cold and unimpassioned 
language which is so often employed by the 
annalist. The siege of Vienna and the arrival 
of John Sobieski has been quoted by the French ° 
critics, as a model of historic painting, whilst 
the beauty of the sentiments that are called 
forth, have been considered worthy the pen of 
Montesquieu. Few of the modern authors of 
France have gained higher eulogiums from his 
contemporaries than has M, de Salvandy, and a 
series of articles in the Revue Litteraire, accome 
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pene by copious extracts, are proofs how 
ighly he is appreciated. When in the year 
1836, he was received as a member of the 
Académie Frangaise, his ion was hailed 
with sincere applause, and his introductory 
discourse upon the writers of the 18th century, 
‘was pronounced a master-piece of beautitul 
writing ; since that period, as Director of the 
Academy, he has frequently embraced oppor- 
tunities of displaying his powers on the occasion 
of his being calied upon to fill that. dignified 
position ; he made a reply to the congratulations 
of Victor Hugo, so as to gain for him additional 
reputation, and to show that it was not only in 
the tribune, amidst political warfare, that he 
‘was an orator of the highest rank, but also in 
the less animating chamber surrounded by calm, 
dispassionate, and thinking men. Besides his 
novels L’ Horloge d’ Or, Croisé de Bigorre, Prince 
Richemont, there are several admired specimens 
of his genius scattered in different works that 
have from time to time been popular in France, 
but one preface written in 1824 more particularly 
won the public feeling. A novel entitled Nathalie 
‘was universally ascribed to M. de Salvandy; it 
was, however, the production of Madame Mont- 
ezat, who has since written several romances, 
ut to him the introduction of the work is most 
decidedly owing. It is an appeal to mankind 
for literary females, and most ingeniously and 
tastefully written. His object was to prove 
that wherever the sacred name of liberty was 
heard, there was a scope for the display of the 
genius of women. He gives a rapid view of 
the influence which they produce on society, and 
the action which different states of civilization 
naturally has upon their exertions. He exhi- 
bits a deep knowledge of the secret springs 
that guide the human heart, he traces the 
source from whence the variations in morals, in 
thoughts, and in feelings, arise, and shows how 
much all has been, and must be, dependent on 
the station which the gentler partner of our ex- 
istence upon earth holds in our own estimation. 
He has painted, with great truth, some of the 
more distinguished females, and points out the 
missions which they had to fulfil. If in England 
we do not sufficiently appreciate Madame 
de Staelin all the different forms in which, as a 
writer, she has appeared—if we rather attribute 
to her more masculine ideas than we think 
befitting the softer sex—it is because we have 
not yet imbibed a love of display in those whom 
we prefer in their more domestic career; but if 
there be any one who could change that feeling 
in us, it would be her warm and eloquent 
advocate M, de Salvandy, who characterizes her 
as ‘‘ Femme par l’dme et cour, homme par la 
raison et la pensée.” 

Many very felicitous expressions have from 
time to time escaped from M.deSalvandy, which 
have impressed his thoughts particularly on the 
public mind ; for, in Paris, an idea, happily and 
pithily clothed, is whispered from person to per- 
son, and is received with particular pleasure. 
His reply to Charles X., a few days before his 
abdication, is amongst the number. A féte was 
ee by the Duke of Orleans to the King of 

aples ; it was of a most brilliant character. The 
King of France addressing M. de Salvandy, said: 
**Ts this not indeed a Neapolitan féte?’’ to which 
the future minister readily replied—“ It is; Sire, 
indeed, we dance upon the brink of a volcano!” 
It is not within our province to trace the steps 
followed by M. de Salvandy, and by which 
he has gained the dignified office of Minister 
of Public Instruction, but we believe we may 
” affirm that they have been all highly honourable 
to himself, aud that, unimpeached in character, 
he stands on the proudest eminence to which 
taient can conduct a man ; that in the station he 
fills, he uniformly acts from the highest motives ; 
Litcrature finds in him a patron and a friend; he 





torious exertions of the scholar, and of the 
zealous lover of the paths in which he himself 
has, with so much distinction, followed; and, we 
have reason to believe, he exerts his patronage 
faithfully and justly. Placed high in European 
consideration, he has the power and the will 
widely to extend the blessings which knowledge 
imparts, and he will gain the approbation of 
every civilized country, as well as that of his 
own heart, if he inflexibly pursue the paths he 
has chosen. His works breathe forth a spirit 
which men will do well to take as their inspira- 
tion; the lovers of liberty may fearlessly follow 
the maxims he has inculcated in language forcible 
and beautiful. His description of a representa- 
tive monarchy must warm all hearts. His views 
of the ancient French monarchy, of the despo- 
tism of Napoleon, when, to use M. de Salvandy’s 
memorable words—“ I] ne restait de liberté dans 
le monde que sous les votites de Westminster et 
sur le“rocher de Cadiz,” belong to all nations as 
specimens of what genius is capable of express- 
ing, when animated by truth and patriotism. 





"HE NORMANS, ETC. 

Rollo and his Race, or Footsteps of the Normans. 
By Acton Warburton. 2 Vols. Bentley. 

Tue Author is deeply enamoured w'th the early 
Norman Race, much admires the feudal system, 
and traces much of the progress of society and 
civilization to the Pirate Sea Kings and their 
descendants, the conquerors of Normandy and 
England. Saxons are considered an inferior 
people, and Celts a still lower grade. To iilus- 
trate these positions, we set out from and with 
the’ famous Castle d’Eu, with the descent of 
Rollo and a century of events consequent there- 
on. But Mr. Warburton by no means confines 
himself to these subjects, but is as desultory a 
writer as ever it has been our lot to meet with. 
He ranges over other lands and all time to the 
present hour; and his episodes are of the most 
various and discursive order. Louis Philippe is 
an object of eulogy to him; and the interview 
with our Queen, and the Spanish Marriages, 
form part of the narration. Architecture, Icono- 
clasm, the Middle Ages, the Sisters of Charity, 
Lunatic Asylums, Scotch Rebellion and the fate 
of Montrose, Horsemanship, Evil Spirits, War- 
ren Hastings, Modern Fortification, the Inven- 
tion of Gunpowder, &c. &c. &c. &c. &c., mingle 
together like pease in a pot pourri; and when 
the Norman branch of the performance is taken 
into the medley, it is really as digcursive a one 
as can well be imagined. A hundred places are 
described besides, and a hundred historical per- 
sonages of all ages. Of such a book how can 
we afford readers any farther notion? The 
author must speak for his design, as we have 
briefly stated the manner of its execution : 
‘** The following pages are an attempt to col- 
lect some traces of the genius.of the Normans, 
and their influence on us, their posterity; no- 
ticing by the way the principal of those charac- 
teristics monuments, that the Iconoclast has 
spared, If you are disposed to honour me with 
your attention for a while, though I presume not 
to say with Scott, that you will find ‘ pleasing 
reading,’ it may be something to know that the 
book is wholly free from ‘ any botheration about 
statistics or geology.’ 
“ Some letters to a friend (the old story!) 
were the basis of the work. ‘This can be of no 
consequence one way or the other, except to 
introduce an observation I was about to make 
concerning the style in which it was written. 
I was at first disposed to continue the familiar 
manner of a private correspondence, and for 
such a course I should not have been without 
many modern precedents. One is tempted to 
select some imaginary bosom friend, to whom to 
address one’s lucubrations, for it seems to justify 





This species of self-indulgence, however, was 
virtuously rejected, as not sufficiently respectful 
to the public. He who would write for that 
august abstraction, should, I conceive, put his 
ideas in a more formal costume. 

“ After all, I must admit that ‘ writing for 
the public’ involves a certain amount of delu- 
sion. There is something too vast and vague 
in that great Aggregate to summon up the ener- 
gies requisite for him who would write a book ! 
Like being good, it is an achievement regarded 
as quite easy, by those only who never tried, 
Let me mention a small part of what you have 
to encounter. You must begin by scribbling a 
thousand pages or more. Then there is the dull 

unctuation, the weary interlining, the horrid 
Plotting out. Then the mangled paragraphs of 
the proof sheets, and the marginal communi- 
cations with the devil (the printer’s). Next, 
the poor appearance of your finest fancies, now 
they stand before you dressed in plain serious 
type. And last and worst, you must come out 
from that privacy so dear to an Englishman, 
and stand, a kind of target for the anonymous 
shafts of the critic.” 

We shall tly no arrows at him; for his topics, 
like the Cynthia of the minute, are so changeful 
and transitory, that we doubt. if we could hit 
them. But we cite his closing remarks: 

“In thus descending, as it were, the stream of 
time, by the monuments that remain to mark its 
course, we review the lives of the first five Nor- 
man Dukes, and taste something of the high 
pleasure that arises from drawing into light the 
forgotten merits of the illustrious dead. We 
bring into one connected view the career of those 
remarkable men, under whose wise conduct and 
fostering care the early Norman race was con- 
solidated, and its character developed, before it 
was prepared to pass on into England, where, 
mingling with the Saxon, it found a final home, 
Our expedition closes with a visit to the church 
of Jumiéges, where the grave of Agnes Sorel 
naturally reminds us of the failure of those 
attempts made by England through the course 
of a century, to regain a permanent footing in 
France. For a brief period this seemed to be 
effected ; but Agincourt was the flash of the 
lamp before it dies; France was saved by the 
heroism. of Joan of Arc, and the love of Agnes ; 
as the grave closed upon the last, the Norman 
quitted the French soil for ever.” 








SWITZERLAND AND THE SWISS, 

[Second Notice, continued from page I17.] 

WE resume our extracts from these interesting 
volumes without further preface, and here is a 
good and sound retrospect : 

“Let us now sum up in afew words the whole 
course of Swiss history. It begins with the re- 
sistance of a few herdsmen to the oppression of 
the governors and feudal lords. The cities then 
come into the field, strengthened by the alliance 
of a small part of the knightly class, who have 
accepted rights of citizenship. Trade and ma- 
nufacture develop themselves and lay the real 
foundation of Swiss freedom, Then follow long 
and bloody quarrels between the _patricians 
(geschlechter) and the guilds, as in the German 
Imperial free cities; but in Switzerland the 
patricians are victorious. ‘The little republics 
are formed, the cities ossify in their privileges, 
and the ruling castes also. ‘They oppress the 
country people, become their masters, make 
vassals, and rule over slaves. The corporation- 
spirit is triumphant; a thousand divisions and 
sub-divisions are made, which endure for cen- 
turies. Switzerland is torn in pieces by religious 
differences, and is powerless to effect any change 
in her social condition ; some attempts are made, 
but they are defeated and cruclly avenged; 
finally the whole people sink in the torpor of 
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the cightcenth century, from which they are first 
aroused by the French Revolution, The subject 
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lands are the first to shake off their old bonds: 
they demand theiremancipation, andtheir French 
allies promise them new constitutions and a new 
era. ‘The cantonal sovereignty falls, privileges 
are abolished, the corporations must give way 
before the new order of things for a time; but 
the change is too sudden and too sweeping to 
maintain its ground before the deeply-rovted 
social institutions of centuries. The privileged 
class wlll not part with what they consider their 
rights without a struggle; the mass of the popu- 
lation is too rude and ignorant to oppose them 
with effect ; the differences are too great to be 
settled by the Act of Mediation. Some noble- 
minded individuals labour zealously to raise and 
enlighten the people; but new storms gather ; 
the Helvetic Republic vanishes ; the aristocracy 
regains its former ascendancy ; convents and 
priests swarm once more in the pastoral cantons; 
and the Roman hierarchy and modern absolutism 
proceeding from Vienna, shake hands in the 
centre of Switzerland. 

“In the year 1830, the Liberal party once 
more succeeds in driving out the oligarchy; 
but the smaller cantons remain much in their 
former condition; and Switzerland makes no 
advance towards the unity of a well-ordered 
state. On all sides lurk mistrust, party strife, 
self-seeking, secret associations, religious hate, 
and the wildest fanaticism, fomented by the 
priests and Jesuits. In addition to all these, 
there is the threatened interference of foreign 
states. 

“A ceaseless lamentation is kept up in the 
German papers over Switzerland, as a.country 
where the wildest anarchy throws life and pro- 
perty into constant danger; where the best and 
wisest sorrow and suffer ; where the fever- 
paroxysms of crazy enthusiasts for freedom are 
. trampling down every barrier of right and justice. 
‘These,’ they say, ‘are the consequences of re- 

ublican institutions. Unhappy Switzerland! 

he will never cease to bleed till she shall 
take shelter in the arms of a wise, unfettered 
monarch, who will protect all alike, and uphold 
the majesty of the law.’ 

“ Before I close this historical summary, which 
though perhaps tedious was necessary to the 
right understanding of the present condition’ of 
the country, I will mention the positions and 
relative importance of the cantons at the begin- 
ning of the present year.* 

“At the head of German Switzerland stood 
Berne, the largest and most important canton, 
with a young and active government, a wakeful, 
animated population, the first representative of 
Swiss radicalism. Next came Zurich, also 
radical, but more cautious, as its population are 
chiefly engaged in manufactures, and there is 
stilla powerful aristocratic party. Thenext can- 
ton adhering to radical principles is Aargau, 
which having a population half Catholic has had 
to go through many struggles, which could only 
have been overcome by an active and energetic 
government. 

“With these three large cantons is associated 
Soleure, which, though entirely Catholic, has no 
Jesuitical tendencies; Thurgau, in most cases 
Glarus, and Outer-Rhodes (the half of Appen- 
zell), St. Gall has shown some symptoms ofan 
inclination to desert the cause of reform,to which 
it has so long adhered. The greater part of its 

pulation is Catholic ; and the exertions of the 

JItramontanists have not been without effect in 
sowing the seeds of hatred and discord; the 
Canton of the Grisons has hitherto stood on the 
national side : and Tessin, though Catholic 
throughout, has an enlightened government, 
strongly opposed to the Jesuits, and anxiously 
endeavouring, by schools and a free press, to lead 

the ary towards Liberal principles, 

“Vaud, in French Switzerland, is entirely 
radical ; Geneva, liberally inclined ; Valais, on 


the other hand, quite in the hands of the Jesuits; 
and always seconded by Neufchatel. 

“The central point of the Jesuits was Frei- 
burg, which, with the Sonderbund cantons, was 
the fountain of Swiss disturbance. Next in this 
order stood Lucerne aud the small cantons, 
Schwyz, Uri, Unterwalden, and Zug. The little 
half-canton, Appenzell-inner-Rhodes, though 
strictly Catholic, has stood aloof from leagues 
and associations, seeking to preservea peaceful 
neutrality. 

“*The population of the Ultromontane cantons 
cannot at the greatest computation amount to 
a third of that of ail Switzerland; this third 
has, however, twelve voices in the Diet, since 
Uri or Zug send as many members as Berne or 
Zurich.” 

Education is at a low ebb: 

** The Swiss rate of remuneration is also very 
low, the highest salary to which a Professor 
can possibly attain being a thousand Prussian 
dollars.* ‘This, though by no means out of 
proportion to the payments of their highest civil 
officers, can provide only a very narrow liveli- 
hood, every thing being so much dearer in Swit- 
zeriand than in Germany. 

** I met but few Germans living in this coun- 
try who had not a long list of complaints to 
bring forward against the ‘ egotism, coldness, 
avarice,’ &c., of the people amongst whom they 
lived. But it must not be forgotten, that the 
Swiss hatred of foreigners is in a great measure 
attributable to the character of the German re- 
fugees, many of whom were vicious, demoralised, 
and worthless fellows, capable of exciting only 
aversion and contemjt. Some, moreover, took 
to reforming the Swiss according to their own 
notions, and with inexcusable presumption med- 
dling with things in which they had no sort of 
concern, and criticising and ridiculing unmer- 
cifully whatever did not suit their fancy. 

The immigrants indeed appear to belong rather 
to the refuse of other countries, and so bode no 
benelit to the native population with which they 
mix. 

“ The Swiss are obstinate, but generally pa- 
tient people—but they lost their patience when 
they found these unbidden and uncourteous 
guests, who for the most part had not even 
brought with them the means of existence, and 
had seldom any inclination to work, getting into 
debt, creating disturbances, embroiling Switzer- 
land with her powerful neighbours, and behaving 
on all occasions as if they were not only quite at 
heme but the masters ot the house. 

‘It cannot be wondered at, therefore, if a 
strong feeling of resentment sprung up towards 
them, and that the Swiss began to say that they 
would not endure being brought into strife, and 
possibly war, with the great powers of Europe, 
on account of a band of foreign vagabonds like 
these. But it is also true that the Swiss cha- 
racter has a strong tendency to jealousy, nar- 
row-mindedness, and self-conceit, and that 
every little town or village believes itself the 
centre of the world. I would not say that only 
great nations, such as France, England, or 
America, should take pride in their national 
existence; even the smallest countries, when 
inspired by a noble enthusiasm for freedom, and 
conscious of the value of their own active exer- 
tions, as part of the great human family, may be 
well allowed a little national pride. For the 
Swiss, however, who stand on so low a grade of 
intellectual cultivation, whose true freedom has 
hardly yet dawned, and whose activity is limited 
to so narrow a domestic range, it is much to be 
desired that they could acquire a more cosmo- 
politan spirit, and abandon a few of their nar- 
row, local prejudices, and a little of their petty 
national vanity. 

“In such a state of things it is natural enough 
that Germans and Swiss should amalgamate 
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badly, especially as Germans—ready as they 
usually are to do at Rome as Rome does, and 
become French, Russians, English, or Chinese, 
as the case may be—almost invariably refuse to 
conform to the customs of the Swiss. The 
French succeed somewhat better, though they 
also criticise Swiss institutions with unmerciful 
severity. Switzerland has much more sympa- 
thy with France than with Germany ; in France 
her young artisans find instruction and employ- 
ment ; from France come the fashions; the sons 
of the wealthier classes visit Paris, and almost 
everything that comes from Paris finds favour 
in their sight. Yet the best workmen of every 
kind to be found in Switzerland are Germans, 
numbers of whom are established in all the 
large towns, whilst French workmen are very 
rarely to be met with. Thus trade jealousy is 
also at work to increase the antipathy to Ger- 
mans; especially as they work better and 
cheaper than the Swiss, who often bring with 
them from I’rance the Parisian scale of prices. 

‘*Many Swiss assert that the ground of their 
greater preference for France consists in its 
more constitutional form of government; the 
Swiss love of freedom bcing outraged by stiffly 
monarchical Germany. Yet this explanation is 
far from satisfactory, since the Swiss are found 
in the armies of the most absolute monarchs, 
and would serve, indeed, the Sultan or the Em- 
peror of China, if they were but sure of good pay. 

“The Swiss, industrious and persevering though 
they be, are generally but little fitted for those 
situations of literary and scientific trust which 
they grudge the better prepared Germans. 
Good physicians and lawyers they have indeed, 
the French Swiss, or Genevese, having made 
much progress in natural science; but as for 
philosophy, it is an unknown name in Switzer- 
land, or if known, it is known only to be de- 
spised, at least by ‘ Young Switzerland,’ as a 
trade that can earn no bread. Art holds a sub- 
ordinate place, especially in the German part of 
the country ; the celebrated landscape painters, 
Calame and Diday, belonging to the French 
part. They have had no lyric poets of eminence 
since the times of Bodmer, Gessner, and Salis; 
in the epic and dramatic forms they have done 
nothing, and no good novelist has ever been 
possessed by Switzerland. 

** Art, which in monarchies may be patronised 
by princes and the great, must, in a republic, 
be supported by the people themselves. In Swit- 
zerland, however, who would buy pictures or 
books? Not that there is any want of rich men, 
but what Swiss millionaire would spend his 
money on such useless things as these? The 
bookworm Germans are welcome to as much of 
their printed paper and painted canvas as they 
like, since these things bring money in exchange; 
but for buying such things themselves, oh no ! 
the Swiss are far too prudent for that. I really 
believe that in no country in Europe are so few 
books bought. 

“if this is the case, even in the large towns, 
what can we expect of shepherds and peasants ? 
There are here scarce any large estates, the soil 
being chiefly divided into smail freeholds, whose 
possessors have hardly any cultivation, and who 
take no interest in artand science. With us, in- 
deed, few enough people dy books ; yet, as every- 
body reads, from the prince to the tailor and the 
hackney -coachman, circulating libraries are 
everywhere in request. In Switzerland, the 
great mass of the people feel no interest in read- 
ing, beyond the daily news of their political 
party ; there are, consequently, very few cir- 
culating libraries; and Zurich alone possesses a 
literary museum, of whose completeness and ; 
excellent arrangements, however, I shall have 
occasion to speak hereafter. ; 

“The seclusion of domestic life in Switzer- 
land is one great cause of the deficiency of en- 
larged tastes and enlightened views. Every 
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family is a strongly guarded fortress, into which 
no foreigner can penetrate. The stranger, 
bringing letters of introduction to a Swiss 
family, would receive no invitation, or only one 
of the most formal and ceremonious kind ; per- 
haps to mect its members merely at a coffee- 
house, seeing nothing of the ladies, or of the 
house, and learning nothing of the customs of 
the family. : 

* Most Swiss families have been accustomed 
never to mingle freely with any not precisely 
their equals, and strictly to shut out all inter- 
course with those decidedly below them. 
~ Not only do the old families keep together 
in these little exclusive cireles—the new are, in 
this respect, not a whit behind them. Mar- 
riages are seldom formed beyond the limits of 
the circle to which every member of the several 
families belongs by right of birth, and to which 
no person born beyond the pale is admitted. 
The membcrs of families are also strictly classed 
according to their ages; so that it often happens 
that the sons and daughters and elders of a 
family have all different sets of acquaintances, 
who are scarcely known to the others. The 
spirit of separation is thus encouraged in them 
from their earliest youth ; they are inoculated 
with it; and they seldom seek either love or 
friendship beyond its boundaries, 

‘“‘In this narrow plan of life there is, of course, 
but little real education—little true culture of the 
mind and heart. Many, indeed, send their chil- 
dren to boarding schools, where they go through 
the old routine, learn a little music and Freach 
and so forth, and then come back to tread the 
same stupid round; and my complaints of the 
difficulty I experienced in becoming acquainted 
with the ladies and their domestic life, were 
answered by assurances that I lost very little 


ereby. 

‘* While the men pass their lives mostly in 
coffee-houses, occupied in smoking, drinking, 
talking politics, or play, it is not surprising that 
social circles, where subjects of general intel- 
lectual interest are discussed, should be almost 
unknown in Switzerland; whence, indeed, in 
this stiff, narrow life, should arise the tastes 
which make intellectual conversation possible? 

“The language, too, even in German Swit- 
zerland, though nominally German, is not to 
be understood by Germans without considerable 
difficulty and close attention. The worst Ger- 
man of all is, perhaps, spoken in the canton of 
Zurich ; but other districts may well share the 
honour; the sing-song accent, the numerous 
diminutions, contractions, and omissions of the 
final syllable, everywhere heard in Switzerland, 
being in the highest degree offensive to a Ger- 
manear. The peculiarities of dialect, varying 
often from commune to commune, are so strange 
as to furnish the philologist with much matter 
for curious atl * ° - 


“The women of Switzerland are im gp awd 


much finer than the men, and beautiful faces, 
principally in the German style, are often met 
with. The features are usually large and full, 
the complexion clear and fresh, with light eyes 
and brown hair. The figure, though seldom 
slender, is well proportioned and active, The 
teeth are however universally bad, an evil 
generally attributed to the water ; and it is even 
asserted that no stranger can long remain in 
Zurich without having his teeth affected. 

“The universal spirit of economy keeps every 
Swiss table free from luxury, the richest citizen 
contenting himself with few and simple enjoy- 
ments of this kind, The effeminate indulgences 
which elsewhere have reached so lamentable a 

itch are here unknown or left to foreigners at 
otels, the natives contenting themselves with 
the simplest fare. The rich man at his coffee- 
house drinks bad Zurich wine, or takes perhaps 
a piece of cheese and a glass of beer; a gulden 
(twenty pence) being the utmost amount of ex- 





pense in which he indulges for his evening’s 
entertainment. 

“The dict of the lower classes is of course 
still simpler and poorer. ‘The Swiss peasant 
keeps no poultry or pigs, with whose eggs or 
flesh to indulge himself on festive occasions ; 
nor does he himself enjoy the product of his 
cows. Cattle are much less numerous than is 
commonly believed, and the peasants often 
wig d taste meat from one year’s end to another. 
Not that they are by any means so poor as to be 
unable to buy meat, for the vine cultivators by 
the lake are prosperous enough ; but they keep 
no cattle themselves, and do not choose to buy, 
their inclination for meat not being strong 
enough to overcome their habitual economy. 
‘They live on potatoes, vegetables, bread, soup, 
and coffee, the latter particularly forming an 
important article of diet for all the lower classes 
of Switzerland. A Swiss periodical of some 
importance indulges in a pathetic strain of 
lamentation on this subject :—‘ What do the 
great mass of this nation live upon?—In the 
morning, they have roasted potatoes and coffee ; 
at noon, coffee and roasted potatoes ; for supper, 
again potatoes and coffee. ‘This, to the despair 
of physicians, has become the subsistence of our 

oor. 

“Thus then we hear the same complaint in 
republics as in monarchies; that equality of 
political rights can do little for the people, ex- 
cept in so far as it tends towards social reform, 
and a more equal division of the fruits of 
the earth. In Switzerland, however, such 
a reform will be difficult to effect; the great 
mass of the people being humble, industrious, 
resigned to and even contented with their 
fate, and possessing in most instances an un- 
bounded reverence for the rich and great.” 

Other characteristics are vividly sketched: 

“The number of opulent families whose sons 
are eager to become officers’ causes an over- 
whelming superfluity of colonels, majors, and 
captains. I have already described how we 
meet presidents at every turn in Switzerland, 
who have, however, according to our notions, 
nothing president-like about them: In the 
same way communal-councillors, circuit-coun- 
cillors, and men of the strangest, most varied, 
and high-sounding denominations abound in 
every corner. Even these, however, seem not 
to be considered enough; for all who have at 
any time of their lives filled official stations con- 
tinue to bear about with them their former title, 
prefixing, however, an ex. Hence the enormous 
number of ex-state-councillors, ex-burgomasters, 
ex - commune - presidents, and ex - communal- 
councillors, &c., though the rage for titles is as 
severely satirized in Switzerland as similar 
follies among ourselves. It remains, however, 
unabated, especially among the ladies, who 
appear resolutely determined that theirhusbands 
should be betitled, somehow or other. I heard 
in Zurich of a ‘ Mrs Vice-Inspector of Fire- 
engines’ (Frau Vice-Sprizen-Meisterin), and 
such instances are not exceptions; let the title 
be what it will, so it be but a title, it is welcome 
to a Swiss. 

‘‘ Switzerland resembles republican America 
in its ravenous appetite for titles. Generals 
are, indeed, less plentiful in Switzerland, but 
its colonels would provide the largest army ; and 
these, though not ignorant of their duty, are 
mostly the peaceablest of men, contented with 
their titles, which cost the country nothing, and 
without the smallest desire of entering a field 
of battle. 

“The entire military expenses of the canton 
of Berne would not maintain a single Prussian 
regiment, One Prussian general costs as much 
as the whole government of Zurich, and the 
hundred and fifty generals of the Prussian 
army consume double the entire revenues of this 
little republic, fifty of which, with a population 





of twelve million inhabitants, might be governed 
for the twenty-five million of dollars yearly ex- 
pended on the Prussian military service. 

We must reserve some excellent observations 
on the state of the periodical Press in Switzer- 
land, and also on the meeting of the Diet in 
July, for another Gazette, 








A History of British Mollusca and their Shelis. 
By Prof. Edward Forbes, F.R.S., and Sylvanus 
Hanley, B.A. PartI. J. Van Voorst. 

Tue names on the title-page give security for a 
valuable scientific history, of a class of animal 
life which almost more than any other requires 
the skilful illustration of such an investigator as 
Professor Forbes, who has sought them in their 
most obscure and difficult haunts, and made 
known to the world so much that is new con- 
cerning them. Several species are admirably 
described in this Part, and the wonderful con- 
nection of the lowest divisions of creation is, as 
far as it goes, developed in the most interesting 
manner, 

Lays of Ancient Rome. By T. B. Macaulay. 

12mo. Longmans. 

A very cheap edition of this spirited and highly 

popular work claims our unqualified praise. 

Every lover of poetry must rejoice in the power 

of obtaining its possession by such easy means ; 

and it is of that stirring nature which must make 
it as welcome to the Cottage as to the Lordly 

Hall. 

Treachery. In three volumes. T. C. Newby. 

An historical romance of the days of Edward 

III. It is apparently by a young hand at this 

kind of composition, and has little to distinguish 

it from the general run of such fictions. Some 
of the characters are, however, drawn with con- 

siderable skill, and “ Treachery’’ is altogether a 

readable enough novel. 

The Bal- Masque. By Count Chicard. D. Bogue. 

A wiTTLE piece of drollery, describing the inci- 

dents connected with the announcement and 

‘* coming off”’ of one of Jullien’s masquerades. 

The Gents, and other races, high and low, who 

crowd these entertainments, and the previous 

dressing and ultimate results, are playfully 
enough recorded, and amusingly illustrated with 
characteristic cuts. 

Biographical and Critical Notices of British Poets 
of the Present Century. By A. D. ‘Toovey, 
Author of ‘“* Modern Life,’’ and other Poems. 
Pp. 228. Kent and Richards. 

A PLeasiING and judicious selection of specimens 

from most of the known poets and -poetasters of 

our day, with, however, some strange omissions, 
with brief, and generally sensible notices of the 
writers. Itis a pretty and pleasing volume. 

Germany, England, and Scotland, By J. H. 
Merle D’Aubigné, D.D. 8vo. Pp. 506, 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

Tuis great and stirring Protestant Apostle, who 

cuts so eminent a figure in the religious conten- 

tion now a-foot between the Romish and Re- 
formed Churches, has here extended his mission 
and labours not only over the countries above 
indicated, but also into Russia, where, it secms, 

Protestantism lives, though not in a very pro- 

minent or active form. In Scotland, the author 

sides warmly with the Free Church; and, 
throughout the whole work, displays the zeal 
for which his publications are so celebrated. 

The subjects are, however, out of our popular 

pale; and we must leave the topics, doctrines, 

abilities, and facts of D’Aubigné to be dis- 
cussed in periodicals which are devoted to 
such controversies, 

Elements of Natural Philosophy; being an Ex- 
perimental Introduction to the study of the Vhy- 
sical Sciences. By Golding Bird, A.M, 
F.R.S., &e. Churchill. 

Tue demand for a third edition, in a few years, 

of this class of work, fully supports the high 

opinion we expressed of its merits in 1839, when 
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it first appeared. As then, so now it includes 
the latest discoveries ;—decomposition of water 
by heat, dia-magnetism, &c. And as then, so 
now werecommend the Experimental Introduction, 
not only as a class book—as a volume of useful 
and beautiful instruction for the young—but 
as a work of general value to both sexes and all 
ages, which ought to be in the hands of every 
individual who desires to taste the pleasures of 
aivine philosophy, and obtain a competent know- 
ledge of that creation in which they live, move, 
and have their being. 

Spiritual Heroes, or Sketches of the Puritans, their 
Characters and Times. By J. Stoughton. 
Pp. 436. Jackson and Walford. 

Tue author has zealously espoused the cause of 
the Puritans, and in a number of historical epi- 
sodes gives us the particulars of their persecu- 
It is a pain- 
ful reflection that men were thus doomed to suffer 
for conscience sake; but, though we do not hang 
and burn now, have we got wiser? are we more 
tolerant? do we less distract ourselves, and 
worry the world with dissensions and strifes ? 
Alas! no; but the more severe times, and cruel 
tortures and deaths of these sectarians, furnish 
narratives as bloody as the Newgate Calendar, 
and far more interesting and impressive, for they 
teach how the sincere, and not the criminal, 
can face death. They are frightful stories, 

Immortality of the Soul, &c. Pp. 70. By J. T. 

Gray. Jackson and Walford. 

In asecond edition of his pamphlet the author 

more clearly defines his view, which. may be 

briefly summed up as relying most implicitly 
on revelation for the belief in the immortality of 
the soul, and holding human reason to furnish 
only supplementary argument and incapable in 
itself of producing the conviction, Confucius 
observes that men know so little of what sur- 
rounds them in life, that it is a strange presump- 
tion to pretend to know anything after death. 
Men are, however, very naturally anxious to 
make out as much as they can, and guess on. 

Daily Scripture Readings. By Dr. Chalmers. 

Vol. II, By the Rey. W. Hanna, LL.D. 

Edinburgh, Sutherland and Knox; London, 

Hamilton, Adams and Co, 

From Judges to Job, for the reality of which 

latter, and rejecting allegory, the author strenu- 

ously contends; also standing out for the propri- 
ety of receiving Esther as one of the inspired 

Scriptures. This volume fully merits the high 

character bestowed upon its precursor. The 

honesty and simplicity of the author are noble 
ingredients, and render his treatment of every 
remarkable point intensely interesting. 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
7'o the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Sirn,— The following gross absurdities taken 

almost at random from the 81st volume of the 

Biographie Universelle, just published, may be 

worth noticing : 

_ Page 57, Daniel Sandford, ‘“ Prélat Anglais,”’ 

is stated to have been simple ‘Pasteur dans 

YEglise Presbyterienne d’Edinbourgh,” and to 

have been elected to the bishopric of that city by 

his ‘‘ confréres.’’ 

He was a Presbyter, a Priest of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church. 

Page 237. An article written by Mons. Parisot 
tells us of faults in the blank verse of Milton’s 
“Samson Daconistss’’!!! 

Page 457. Inan anonymous article on Thomas 
Scott, the eminent divine and commentator, we 
are informed that he too was enrolled ‘sous 
labanniére de Presbyterianisme le plus fervent.” 

And at page 521, the same M. Parisot proves 
his qualifications to judge of English blank verse 
by saying that John Bull “ digérerait le boeuf 
Behemoth a la seule condition qu’on le lui serve 
wera de grosses insultes aux dogs frenchmen.” 

the italics and small f, are M. — own. 
. H. T. 








REFUGE FOR PRISONERS, 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
1, Hyde Park Place, February 16th, 1848, 

Srr,—On inspecting Newgate to-day, which has 
now becomea prison of detention, I wasstruck with 
the numerous cases that had been repeatedly in 
prison before: about two-thirds of the prisoners 
had often been tried before; and the statistics of 
the last year will prove that such a pernicious 
system being allowed to exist is a disgrace to us 
asanation. Ihave not failed to awaken public 
attention to this crying evil; and the Committee 
with whom I have the honour to act, consist- 
ing of 

The Earl of Denbigh, 


The Bishop of Peterboro, 
Lord John Manners, 


Sir Horace St. Paul, Rart., 
The Bishop of London, B. B. Cabbell, Esq., M.P., 
The Bishop of Norwich, R, M. Milnes, Esq., M.P., 
The Bishop of Oxford, Wm. Jerdan, Esq.,¥.R.S.L., 
The Bishop of Chichester, &e. &e 


have great reason to congratulate themselves on 
the progress already made by the Government 
in the system of prison discipline, by the con- 
stant employment of all the prisoners through- 
out England under sentence. ‘he repeated 
interviews of the Committee with the Home 
Secretary has produced these good effects; and 
it now only remains for the Legislature to com- 
plete the work of mercy and prevention, by the 
Refuge offering voluntary employment when 
released from gaol, either in this country or in 
the colonies. Such means would rescue many 
who are now sent out of prison homeless, friend- 
less, without character, and with no other 
resource but to return to crime, and be the 
object of further expensive prosecutions. 

Lhope the day is not far distant when the 
Legislature will see the necessity of providing a 
remedy to prevent these fallen creatures being 
driven back to crime and to gaol, and which, by 
diminishing the number of our prison popula- 
tion, will render the building additional prisons 
totally unnecessary, and will produce an incal- 
culable saving to the country. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours obliged, 
Joun Laurie, 

___ Late Sheriff of London and Middlesex. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

SOUND VISIBLE! 

In this age of wonders, what will the world 
think when we assure it that a method has been 
discovered and matured by which sound will be 
made visible to the human eye, its various forms 
and waves demonstrated to sight, and the power 
to discriminate between the tones of one musical 
instrument and another; be as complete as to 
observe the action of water when disturbed by 
any material cause. The experiments, we be- 
lieve, are likely to be ere long repeated in the 
Royal Society. ‘Lhe exhibition of effects on 


fine sand has probably led to this astonishing 
issue, 





4s PHOTOGRAPHIC SOLAR SPECTRUM. 

M. Epmonp Becqueret announces that the 
solar spectrum will impress its image in colours, 
on a plate of silver properly prepared by free 
chlorine acting on silver, with certain precau- 
tions. The sensitive layer 80 formed on the sur- 
face receives an impression of red in the pris- 
matic red, of yellow in the yellow, green in the 
green, &c.; and M. Becquerel says, that accord- 
ing to the preparation of the plate such or such 
a tint of the spectrum may be made to pre- 
dominate. A surface well prepared and pre- 
viously jbrought by diffused light to a deep 
purple, gives, under a red glass, a fine photo- 
graphic image of the spectrum, in which the 
orange yellow, green, and blue, are marked with 
the greatest clearness. M. Becquerel too pre- 
pares sensitive surfaces of chloride of silver on 
which not only may certain parts of the spectrum 
be represented with their colours, but on which 
white light produces a white impression, The 





compound formed on silver by the action of 
chlorine, is the only substance which M. Bec- 
querel has hitherto found to yield these 
effects, but he has not yet discovered the means 
to fix the colours. He thus describes the pecu- 
liarities and the appearances of the process :— 
When a plate of silver or of plated silver, well 
polished, is placed a few centimetres above chlo- 
rated water (eau chlorée), it takes, after some 
minutes, a whitish tint due to the formation of 
chloride of silver. If, then, a highly concen- 
trated solar spectrum be projected on its surface, 
a photographic impression is soon obtained oc- 
cupying all the visible part of the luminous 
spectrum ; the action begins towards the orange, 
near the part where light is most intense, and 
the impression is coloured as the spectrum ; the 
portion of the plate upon which the prismatic 
red falls is reddish, turning to purple at the ex- 
treme red and even beyond the ray, A; the 
orange is very distinct, and the image passes to 
green, near to D, after having taken a slight 
yellowish tint; the greenis very evident, even 
to the ray, F, where the photographic im- 
pression begins to be blue ; this tint changes to 
violet, near to G; and the violet tint continues 
even beyond H, becoming gradually fainter. 
Allowing the action to continue some time, the 
tints deepen, and after an hour or two, accord- 
ing to the intensity of the spectrum, the image 
ends, assuming a metallic lustre. 


A NEW PROCESS OF ENGRAVING. 

M. Portevrn has invented a method of transfer- 
ring designs or engravings to silver or to plated 
copper, and of preparing the latter for yielding 
impressions in the manner of wood-cuts or of 
engraved plates. ‘The process is, to expose an 
engraving to the vapour of iodine, which depo- 
sits itself on the black only (there is paper which 
produces the opposite effects). Then lightly 
press the iodized print upon a plate of silver, or 
of copper silvered and polished as for a daguer- 
reotype. The black parts of the print yield the 
iodine to the silver, and are thus transferred to 
the plate as an iodide. Plunge the plate, for a 
few moments, into a saturated solution of sul- 
phate of copper, connected with a battery of a 
small number of elements, the other pole being 
platinum, Copper is deposited only upon the 
parts not. covered with the iodide, and corre- 
sponding with the whites; and thus is obtained 
a perfect representation of the print, the copper 
representing the whites, and the iodized silver 
the blacks, Care should be taken that the plate 
remain in the sulphate bath but for a short 
time, or the whole would be covered with copper. 
Wash carefully, and immerse in a solution of 
hyposulphite of soda to dissolve the iodide of 
silver. Wash well in distilled water, and dry. 
Then heat the plate to a temperature sufficient 
to oxidize the surface of the copper, which 
takes successively different tints, stopping at 
the sombre brown. Let it cool, then amalga- 
mate the silver laid bare, heating the plate 
slightly, to facilitate the operation, The mer- 
cury not combining with the oxide of copper, 
the amalgamated parts represent the blacks, 
and the oxide of copper the whites. Again 
cover the plate with two or three gold leaves, 
and evaporate the mercury by heat. The gold 
will then adhere only to the blacks of the design. 
The gold not adhering is then to be raised with 
ascratch-brush. This done, dissolve the oxide 
of copper with a solution of nitrate of silver; 
then attack the silver, as well as the copper 
underneath, with weak nitric acid. The traces 
of the. design protected by the gold not being 
attacked, hollows to a required depth, corre- 
sponding to the whites of the engraving, may be 
obtained. This latter operation finished, the 
plate is fit to yield impressions as wood-cut 
blocks. 

To obtain with the same designs plates en- 
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ved, a copper plate covered with gold mus 
e operated upon. In the bath of sulphate of 
copper, the parts corresponding to the whites 
will be covered with copper. Remove the 
iodine, or the compound of iodine formed, 
with hyposulphite; oxidize the layer of depo- 
sited copper, and amalgamate the gold, which 
may then be taken off with nitric acid, dissolving 
at the same time the oxide of copper. In this 
preparation the white parts are evidently pre- 
served, and the hollows represent the blacks as 
in an engraved copper-plate. 


The Essential Oil of Resin (Pinus maritima), 
rectified over quick-lime, to remove the water, 
acetic acid, and the pitch it contains, M. Louyet 
applies to the lighting of rooms. 


Of the Forthcoming Comet mentioned by his- 
torians and chroniclers in 1264, and observed by 
Fabricius in 1558, it is recorded, that it appeared 
in the month of March in the latter date, and 
was of extraordinary brilliancy, and about half 
the size of the moon. Its tail was not long; its 
light was variable, and resembled the flickering 
of a flame, or of a torch agitated by the wind. 
It was Halley who determined its course, and it 
is upon his calculations that we consider it 
identical with the phenomenon of 1264, and con- 
sequently that it will return, at the distance of 
292 years, and be speedily visible again, pursuing 
its splendid course in the heavens. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION, 

THERE was no lecture on Friday evening, the 
11th inst., in consequence of a temporary furnace, 
erected for the illustration of the “ curiosities of 
glass manufacture,” igniting a beam in the 
theatre. The fire, however, happily. was soon 
extinguished ; but under this heading this week 
we have to record the election of Mr. Gull, 
of Guy’s Hospital, as Fullerian Professor of 
Physiology. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINFERS, 
February 1st.—Mr. Joshua Field, President, in 
the chair. The meeting was numerously at- 
tended, and in taking the chair for the first time 
since his election, the President addressed the 
members at considerable length, dwelling chiefly 
on the intimate connexion between the civil 
and the mechanical engineers ; their dependence 
upon each other, and the importance of main- 
taining that union between the two branches of 
the profession that had ever been one of the 
main objects of the Institution. He showed 
that, originally, engineering was confined to the 
constructive or mechanical branches; raising 
heavy weights, building mills, draining mines, 
and all the primitive wants of mankind; by 
degrees, as civilization extended, the exigencies 
of the world became greater, luxuries were re- 
quired that could only be supplied by greater 
exercise of talents and ekill, manufactories were 
multiplied, manual labour could no longer suffice, 
the steam-engine was generally employed, and 
the consequence of this increase of production 
was that the roads required to be amended, 
rivers and canals to be improved and cit for con- 
veying this abundance of merchandize and pas- 
sengers; while docks and harbours required ex- 
tending for the reception of the shipping for the 
increasing export trade. These wants called 
into being another class of men, who, with great 
mechanical skill, combined more than ordinary 
theoretical knowledge and business habits, to 
enable them to combine and use the powers of 
all other classes. ‘These men were termed ‘civil’ 
engineers in contradistinction to “‘military’”’ engi- 
neers, whose education and experience fitted 
them solely for the art of war, and by these men 
Great Britain had been placed first in the list of 
the civilizers of mankind, Mr, Field, as the first 
president elected from among the mechanical 





engineers, dilated at great length upon the im- 
mense strides made within the last century, in 
the productions of the mechanic arts, and in 
public works under the combined efforts of the 
two classes alluded to. He then entered more 
minutely upon the subject of steam navigation, 
to which he had principally devoted his personal 
attention, and gave most interesting details of 
the subject, ending by apologizing for occupying 
so much of the time of the meeting, saying 
that he must be permitted to feel more than 
ordinary pride in being elected the President, 
when he looked around him and saw that the 
association of six young engineers, who, in 1818, 
met occasionally to chat over mechanical sub- 
jects, had expanded, in the course of twenty- 
nine years, into a society consisting of upwards 
of six hundred members, and comprising within 
it almost all the engineers of eminence in Great 
Britain. 

The address was vehemently applauded, and 
the President was requested to allow it to be 
printed in the minutes of the proceedings. 

The discussion was then renewed upon Mr. 
Ransome’s paper “ On the manufacture of arti- 
ficial stone.”” ‘The Rev.the Dean of Westminster, 
Sir Henry Dela Beche, Mr. John Philips, Dr. 
Garrod, Mr. Barry, and other visitors taking 
part in it with the principal members of the in- 
stitution. The remarks turned chiefly upon the 
chemical and physical properties of the material, 
and the cost of its production in the moulded 
form, as compared to that of carved stone, The 
opinion of the meeting appeared to be unani- 
mous as to the useful chemical properties of the 
artificial stone, and as to its universal applica- 
bility to constructive and decorative purposes. 
Fractured pieces were shown of every variety of 
texture, from the porous sandstone to the most 
compact granite. 

February 8th.—Mr. Joshua Field, President, 
in the chair. The paper read was “ An account 
of the recent improvements in the drainage and 
sewage of Bristol,” by Mr. J.Green, It appeared 
that for many years past great reformation had 
been requisite in the sewage of the city of Bristol, 
and more especially in the localities adjacent to 
the course of the river Froome, whose channel 
had become a large cess-pool, spreading miasma 
and disease all around. This river formerly 
emptied itself into the river Avon, in the city, 
and then all that was brought down by the 
stream was carried away by the tide ; but when, 
to form the floating harbour, the old course of 
the Avon was dammed across by lock-gates, and 
a new cut was made for carrying off the contents 
of the sewers emptying themselves into the 
Froome, a nuisance of the most serious character 
was created, and the bed of the river became 
permanently affected. Mr. Mylne some years 
since constructed a lateral culvert from the em- 
bouchure of the Froome debouching in the new 
cut. This did partial good, but still the general 
state of the river remained unimproved, and, in 
deference to the universal demand for sanitary 
reform, the authorities of Bristol employed Mr, 
Green to devise and execute plans for the im- 
provement of the sewage of the part of the city 
most demanding it. _ 

The proceedings were to bring the channel of 
the river into an uniform width, by building side- 
walls, with gutters in the upper slopes, con- 
veying the sewage into the stream; obliterating 
the shoals, and cleaning up the bed, thus bring- 
ing it to an uniform inclination ; removing the 
bstructions caused by the pier of the Castle 
Mill-street bridge; lowering the height, and 
extending the length of the weir at the castle- 
moat, with new flood-gates, &c., deepening the 
bed uf the upper part of the stream, and thus 
making convenient arrangements for regularly 
cleaning out and flushing the channel, and 
passing off the products through Milne’s culvert 
into the new cut, whence it was conveyed away 





by the tide. The Dock Company’s culvert was 
also cleansed and repaired at the same time, 
and brought again into operation. Many diffi- 
culties attended these proceedings, but they 
were skilfully combated, and the result has been 
most complete success. 

In the discussion which ensued several very 
able men took part, bearing testimony of the 
satisfactory nature of the improvements made by 
Mr. Green, at Bristol. 

The conversation then turned upon the em- 
ployment of the contents of the sewers for agri- 
cultural purposes. The systems proposed by the 
various companies were detailed and canvassed. 

February 15th—Mr. Joshua Field, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. The discussion upon Mr. 
Green’s ‘‘ Account of the sewage of Bristol,” 
was renewed, and continued throughout the 
evening to the exclusion of all other business. 
The main object of the paper appeared unfortu- 
nately to be lost sight of by the speakers, in 
their anxiety to bring forward, or to defend the 
positions assumed by various companies, which 
had been formed at different periods for using , 
the products of the sewers for agricultural pur- 
poses, but which in the former part of the dis- 
cussion had been somewhat impugned upon 
commercial grounds. The statements made at 
this meeting were only repetitions of what 
has been repeatedly printed in reports, and 
in evidence before the Sanitary Commission, and 
the whole evening may have been said to 
have been wasted, in spite of the attempts of 
some of the members to bring the discussion to 
the real question, of the best modes of laying 
out a system of sewerage for large towns, the 
forms of the sewers, based upon the laws go- 
verning the conveyance of fluids, which, it had 
been stated in some of the Blue Books, were 
not understood by civil engineers, but which, it 
was shown by some of the speakers, to be a 
statement not consonant with facts. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


CamprinGe, February 9, 1848.—The following degrees 
were conferred :— 

Master of Arts.—W. Cardall, St. Peter’s ; S. Shepherd, 
Pembrol A. Southwood, Emmanuel; W. R. Wil- 





Fr ; ° 
liams, Sidney. 

The following gentlemen were admitted ad eundem:— 
-B., Dublin; F, A. Power, M.A., Dublin; 
J.H. Battersby, M.A., Oxford. 


M. O’Connor, 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

Our last report* of the Society’s proceedings, 
(see Literary Gazette, No, 1690, p. 90) contained 
a résumé of the portion which had then been 
read of Mr. Consul Stoddart’s paper On the 
Inscribed Pottery of Rhodes and Cnidus ; from 
the remains of which monuments, met with by 
him at Alexandria, the learned author, as men- 
tioned in that report, had deduced so many 
valuable inferences, of a nature to throw light 
on the difficult history of the Island of Rhodes, 
and its relations with foreign states. 

The concluding portion of this important me- 
moir, containing an account of the Cnidian, and 
some other epigraphs in Mr. Stoddart’s collec- 
tion, occupied the Society’s attention at the 
meeting of November 25th, and during a part 
of that of Dec. 9th, 1847. 

The names of magistrates of Cnidus, preserved 
by these fragments, are forty-eight in number, 
ten of which do not appear in Dr. Pape’s Dic- 
tionary. The greater number of the seals 
bear the name, K NIAION ; they are all referred 
by Mr. Stoddart to the century between the 
accession of Vespasian and the death of Marcus 
Aurelius, A.D. 69 to 180. The parergic marks 





* In the regular series of the proceedings, from whicn 
we departed a little, for the sake of the important Assyriah 
novelty, in our No, of Jan, 29,—Ep, L, G, 
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or emblems, are most frequently the caduceus, 
the prow, and the club. While the Rhodian 
pottery offers uniformly the name of a single 
magistrate, and no more, that of Cnidus some- 
times exhibits one only, but oftener two. 

As a neighbouring city, and, like itself, of 
Doric origin, and intimately connected with it, 
the institutions of Cnidus no doubt resembled 
those of Khodes; there, as in the latter city, 
the priest of Helius was also eponymus ; and the 
functions of the prytanis at Rhodes belonged to 
the first magistrate at Cnidus, with the title of 
demiurgus. Among the forty-eight magistrates 
recorded on the Cnidian manubdria, nineteen 
appear to have borne the office of demiurgus : 
the remaining twenty-nine were probably priests 
of the sun and eponymi, 

Cnidus, it is evident, like Rhodes, had com- 
mercial relations of importance with Egypt, 
from which country it seems partly to have 
derived its opulence. 

The following articles were likewise appended 
to this memoir : 

1. Description of an epigraph, similar to the 
Rhodian and Cnidian (viz., comprising the name 
of a magistrate, stamped, together with some 
device, on the handle of a vase), from the City 
of Hierapytna, in Crete. 

2. Account of a small, but curious collection 
of manubria, apparently, from the inscriptions, 
belonging to some Dorian City, with a mixed 
population, Greek and Latin, most likely 
Corinth, and to the early period of the Corinthian 
colony. 

3. Eleven other manubria were mentioned 
by Mr. Stoddart, as of uncertain, but perhaps 
Rhodian origin. 

Some remarks prefixed to the catalogue of 
Diotal epigraphs, were then read, and the sub- 
ject was closed with a letter from Mr. Stoddart 
to Colonel Leake, containing additional obser- 
vations, chiefly ingenious historical inferences 
from those manubria which appear to have pro- 

ceeded from Corinth. 

At the second of the above meetings, Mr. 
Birch communicated a passage ofa leticr from 
Mr. Harris of Alexandria, containing the an- 
nouncement of a recent discovery in that city 
In excavating on a spot said to ew been the 
site of achurch dedicated to St. Catherine, and 
situated near the place traditionally believed to 
have been occupied by the Public Library, a 
block of granite turned up, in which is a cavity 
apparently intended to hold rolls of papyrus, or 
books; one of the sides bears the fellowing in- 
scription : 

AIOSKOYPIAHS YT TOMOI. 
January 13th.—The Secretary read an account, 
by Mr. Harris, of a number of fragments of 
Tshidic MSS.,: from books made of the 
leaves of the papyrus, purchased by Mr. 
Harris at Thebes, in the year 1846, They are 
in number one hundred and fifty-six, in a 
variety of characters and forms of writing, and 
relate to various portions of the Old and New 
Testaments, to the acts of saints and martyrs, 
to certain homilies, and to early ecclesiastical 


ry. 
Mr. Harris-also gave, in a separate paper, a 
description of the more important accession, 
y announced in the Literary Gazette (see 
No. 1619, p. 90), lately made by him to our 
Previously known store of the remains of 
antiquity, in the discovery, at the same 
place, of a remarkable Greek MS, fragment. In 
he Perfect state this MS. was one roll of paper, 
jut is divided into pages separated from each 
other by a margin ; at present it consists of 
-two pieces, of various sizes, comprising 
the substance of about twenty-five pages, not 
— written in a smull, but very clear 
r. 
vp titharto the critical skill and labour necessary 
arange, supply, and otherwise elucidate these J 


disjecta membra, have been but very partially 
applied ; enough, however, of the document has 
been translated to ascertain that itis an oration 
of Hyperides, pronounced before the dicasts of 
Athens against Demosthenes, for having suffered 
himself to be corrupted by the money of Har- 
palus,—or, rather, being intrusted with the trea- 
sure of that person, for having failed to give 
atrue account of it. ‘The historical fact that 
Harpalus, on his arrival at Athens, deposited in 
the Acropolis the sum of 750 talents, is em- 
ployed by the orator as the main ground of 
his accusation, but is mixed up with several 
minor charges. Hyperides pronounced his 
oration at the critical moment when the 
triumphant return of Alexander from his 
Indian wars roused and alarmed all parties 
who had at heart the freedom of Greece ; never- 
theless, that, even at such a moment, Demos- 
thenes should have counselled the Athenians to 
send away Harpalus immediately, for fear of 
again involving the city in a war, scems, as 
coming from the author of the Phtlippics, to 
have afforded a plausible occasion for the hos- 
tility of Hyperides. 

This MS, is unique among the contents of the 
tombs of Thebes. At first sight it would seem, 
that so far from expecting to find remains of 
classical literature in such a place, we ought to 
be astonished that some inexplicable accident 
should have enabled us to muke this addition to 
our store: but when we reflect on the numbers 
of rhetoricians, philosophers, and literary men 
who used to flock from Greece as well as Rome 
to the banks of the Nile, and notice a practice 
that prevailed in that country of burying writings 
with the dead, our wonder ceases ; and we begin 
to entertain legitimate hopes that the discovery 
of this oration may be followed by that of por- 
tions, at least, of many of the lost works of 
antiquity. 

Of this remarkable literary treasure we sub- 
join a small portion to illustrate the discovery, 
but we are in hopes that the whole MS. will 
shortly be in this country, 
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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


February 5th.—Professor Wilson in the chair.— 
Mr. Ball, in presenting to the society the work 
**On the cultivation of Tea in China,’ which 
We reviewed in our last Gazette, went over the 
ground and condensed the same intelligence 
which we had extracted from his volume, and 
as the second making of tea could only be washy, 
we are relieved from the duty of reporting this 





proceeding. The special thanks of the society, 


for the communication, was moved by Sir 
George Staunton, who observed that the long 
residence of that gentleman in the country, where 
he had the special examination and selection of 
tea fur the East India Company, had given him 
a greater insight into the matter than is pos- 
sessed by any other person, and must stamp his 
statement with authority. ; 

Colonel Sykes seconded the motion; and re- 
marked that the East India Company were well 
aware of the importance of fostering the growth 
of teain India, He confirmed the opinion of 
the fondness of the natives for tea ; and observed 
that this was one cause why the progress making 
in its cultivation was not more known; ‘that, in 
fact, the greatest portion of the tea manufactured 
in the hills was consumed by the natives, and 
never came down to Calcutta : in many localities 
it had become a part of their daily sustenance. 
He also noticed the singular fact, that the in- 
ferior kinds of tea, which were unsaleable in 
India, had made their way across the frontier 
into the empire of China, where they were sold 
to the Tartars at a higher price than could be 
obtained for real China tea. The quantities thus 
sent over could not be ascertained, but there 
was every appearance that it could not be a small 
amount. 

Dr. Wallich added his testimony to the great 
use of tea by the natives of India. He observed 
more particularly upon the tea of Assam, which 
was notin favour in England, that although it 
was not good alone, it was of a most valuable 
quality for mixing with the tea of China, to 
which, in small quantities, it gave extraordinary 
strength and flavour. He said the fault of the 
climate of Assam was, that it was not cold 
enough ; tea was a hardy plant, that required 
four or five months wintering, after which the 
new leaves were of beautiful quality. This 
hybernation the plant could not get in Assam; 
but in Kumaon it found a climate properly suited 
to its habits. The price in Assam was 9d. to 
10d. a pound. 

Professor Royle also bore testimony to the 
good qualities of the Kumaon tea; but said that 
it would be still better if the plant could be ob- 
tained from the north of China, where the best 
tea was produced. The peculiar qualities of this 
south country tea were well known to the En- 
glish tea-brokers, although they were unac- 
quainted with the peculiar localities which gave 
rise to these differences, ‘They always compared 
the Kumaon produce to the Ankoi tea of China, 
which came. entirely from the southern pro- 
vinces. There were two kinds of tea plant in 
China—the Thea Bohea and the Thea Viridis: 
the latter was the best, but he feared that in 
India we had only the former. It was not true 
that one plant produced black tea, and the other 
green ; both green and black were produced from 
the same plant, by different modes of preparation, 
though probably one species might be more 
adapted for one colour, and the other for the 
other. The success of the cultivation in Kumaon 
was complete ; land wasin plenty, and rent was 
low, while good labour was accessible in any 
quantity at 4 rupees a month. He had reason 
to be Cont with these results, having been 
termed a visionary ten years ago for having ad- 
vocated the introduction of the plants into India, 
where they were already producing important 
results, though certainly not comparable to what 
would be found when the culture should become 
general, 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 

February 10th. Mr, Amyot, V.P., in the chair. 
Mr. John Bruce exhibited an iron buckle, a 
brass fibula, and seventeen beads, which had 
been forwarded to him by John Lycett, Esq. 
They were found in last November, by alabourer 





employed to level a tumulus in a field, in the 
parish of Aveningp in Gloucestershire, i 
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tumulus was circular, and of about six feet 
elevation ; and near its centre a tolerably perfect 
skeleton was found, below which were scattered 
wood-ashes, half burned human bones, and 
black earth. Beyond the central area were 
seven graves, each composed of large rough flag- 
stones, placed leaning against each other. Ever 
grave contained a skeleton except one, whic 
had two skeletons, with the head of one to the 
feet of the other. From these graves the articles 
exhibited to the Society were taken. 

The Secretary then contiriued the reading of 
Mr. Gibson’s description of the monument dis- 
covered at Xanthus by Sir Charles Fellowes, 
communicated to the Society, by the Council of 
the British Archeological Association. This 
part of Mr. Gibson’s memoir contains the 
description of the coins of the cities and people 
of Ionia and ZZtolia, whose emblems appear to 
accord with similar attributes at the feet of the 
statues of’ the —_ lium of the Xanthian 
monuments ; and the latter are, therefore, pre- 
sumed to be personifications of the same cities 
and people who furnished the contingents to 
augment the army of Harpagus. ‘The coins 
especially referred to, were those of Miletus 
Phocea, Cos, Pyrnus, Cnidus, Ascalon, Troas, 
and Aphrodisias. 


BRITISH ARCHHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
February 11th (Public Meeting.)—Mr.'T. J. Petti- 
grew in the chair, Exhibitions of Roman 
fibule and other objects recently found at Rich- 
borough and Springhead, in Kent, were for- 
warded by Mr Rolfe and Mr. Silvester. Mr. 
Newton exhibited drawings of weapons in iron, 
spurs and stirrups, recently found near Stot- 
fold Mill, Herts. 

Mr. W. Harry Rogers exhibited, on the part 

of Lord Hastings, a copper gilt crucifix of the 
13th century, the principal feature in which, he 
observed, was the introduction of pale blue 
enamel of Limoges, and of a series of turquoises. 
It is a fine work of art, and of marked Byzantine 
character. 
« Mr, R, Percival, F.S.A., communicated from 
Mr. W. G. Tomkins, of Moscow, a coin of 
Ethelred the Second, found at Dorpat. It was 
probably brought into Russia, Mr. Tomkins 
eonjectured, by Danes or Northmen trading for 
Asiatic productions to Novogorod. The coin 
was minted at London. 


« Mr, Syer Cuming read a paper on the Couvre- 
feu, and exhibited in illustration a specimen of 
the 15th century,” formed of Nuremburg latten 


with enchased ornamentations. There are few 
points, Mr. Cuming observed, in the ancient 
jurisprudence of England, which are enveloped 
in more obscurity, or which have given rise 
to more conflicting opinions as to their origin 
and intention than the Couvre-feu law. Although 
there is no evidence to show that it originated 
with the Norman Conqueror, yet it appears 
certain that in 1068 he ordained that all 
people should put out their fires and lights at 
the eight o’clock bell, and go to bed. But that 
it was not intended as a badge of infamy is evi- 
dent from the fact that the law was of equal 
obligation upon the foreign nobles of the court 
as upon the native-born Saxon serfs. And yet 
we find the name of Curfew law employed as a 
bye-word denoting the most odious tyranny, and 
historians, poets, and lawyers speaking of it as 
the acme of despotism levelled alone at the van- 
quished English. However well-intentioned the 
Couvre-feu law may have been, it appears to 
have met with much opposition, as in 1103 we 
find Henry. I. repealing the enactment of his 
father. Blackstone says that though it is men- 
tioned a century afterwards, it is rather spoken 
of as a time of night than as a still subsisting 
custom, Thus Chaucer: 

** The dede slepe, for every besinesse, 

Fell on this carpenter, ri ut as I gesse, 

Aboute curfew-time, or litel more.” 


Shakspere scems to have laboured under some 
strange mistake respecting the hour of Couvre- 
Jeu. In M e for M e, Act IV., 8. 2, 
occurs the following : 

“Duke. The best and wholesom’st spirits of the night 
Invellop you, good Provost! Who call’d here of late? 
Provost. None, since the curfew rung.” 
In this instance no particular time is specified, 
but in Romeo and Juliet, Act IV., 8. 4, he makes 
Lord Capulet say : 
“ Come, stir, stir, stir, the second cock hath crow’d, 
The curphew bell hath rung, ’tis three o’clock.” 
And in other of his plays he fixes the time at a 
later hour. Thus in the Tempest, Act V., S. 1, 
Prospero says : 
“ You, whose pastime 
Is to make midnight mushrooms, that rejoice 
To hear the solemn curfew.” 


And in King Lear, Act. IIL, S. 4, Edgar ex- 
claims : 

** This is the foul fiend Flibbertigibbet :2 he begins at cur- 
Sew and walks to the first cock.” 

Although the couvre-few law was abrogated by 
Henry I. yet the custom of ringing the bell at eight 
o’clock long continued. In the second mayor- 
ality of Sir Henry Colet, Knt., 1495, this solemn 
charge was given to the Quest of Wardmote in 
every ward: “Also yf there be anye paryshe 
clerk that ryngeth curfew after the curfew be 
ronge at Bowe Chyrche, or Saint Brydes Chyrche, 
or Saint Gyles without Cripelget, all suche to be 
presented.” 

Mr. Cuming then gave along list of places 
where the curfew bell is still rung, or where customs 
connected with the ceremony are remarkable. A 
few years since at Ripon, in Yorkshire, a man 
sounded ahorn at the market cross and at the 
mayor’s door at nine o’clock every evening, a 
custom probably connected with ringing the cur- 
few, which was was not always done at eight 
o'clock. The sexton, in the play of The Merry 
Devil of Edmonton (1631), says : 

“ Well, ’tis nine a’clocke, ’tis time to ring curfew,:” 
And remarked, it 1s probable in the middle ages 
some superstitious regard was paid to the ringing 
of the cowvre-feu, for we find that land was occa- 
sionally left to pay for the ringing of the couvre- 
feu bell. This feeling appears not to have been 
altogether extinct, even so late as the close of 
the 16th century, for in Bishop Hall’s 4th Satire, 
occurs the following : 

“Who ever gives a paire of velvet shooes 
To th’ Holy Rood, or liberally allowes 

But a new rope to ring the couvre-few bell, 
But he desires that his great deed may dwell, 
Or graven in the chancel window glasse, 

Or in his lasting tombe of plated brasse.” 

The paper concluded with a description of the 
instruments used for extinguishing the fires, 
several of which, besides the example exhibited, 
are still extant. 

Mr. Crofton Croker made some observations 
respecting the similarity in shape between the 
curfeto and certain ancient hand-bells which 
exist in Ireland, and which, within his own 
knowledge, had been used by the peasantry to 
extinguish their peat fires. 

My. Thomas Lott, F.S.A., observed that the 
bell-ringing in the City of London was not to 
be invariably attributed to the curfew, but in 
numerous jnotgneee ws patina WEN Jor the 

urpose. ‘In the parish of St. Mary-le-Bow, in 
Which Mr. Lott cae born, one Mr. Donne, a 
mercer and citizen of London, had devised two 
tenements in Bow-lane (then called Hosier-lane), 
for the ringing of the tenor bell of Bow-church 
(now the most celebrated peal in the kingdom), 
at 6 o’clock in the morning and 8 o’clock in the 
evening. Mr. Lott, after considerable research for 
this will in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 
the Consistory Court of London, and the archives 
in the dome of St. Paul’s, had at last discovered 
this will in the Hustings’ Court of London. The 


early ringing was supposed to be for the purpose 








of waking up the London apprentices (the 





celebrated warlike Flat-caps of Sir Walter Scott). 
The poetical remonstrance of these personages to 
the parish clerk of Bow, in consequence of 
his neglect of his duty, is thus recorded by 
Stow : 
“ Clerk of the Bow bell, 
With thy yellow locks, 
For thy late ringing 

Thy head shall have knocks.” 

The clerk of that day was a match for his 
young complainants, and replied in equal 
poetical vein— 

“ Children of Cheap, 
Hold you all still, 
For you shall hear the Bow bell 
Rung at your will.’’ 

Mr. Nathaniel Gould, F.S.A. (a ci-devant 
churchwarden of the parish), stated that during 
his parochial reign, he had kept the beadle to a 
strict performance ofthis duty, which Mr. Lott said 
was performed to this day. Mr. Gould described 
in a humorous vein, his ascent to the summit of 
the steeple,on the back of the Dragon, during the 
repairs of 1820, and refuted the alleged fulfil- 
ment of the old prophecy of the visits of the 
Exchange Grasshopper, and Dragon of Bow, 
the latter having never quitted the countryduring 
the repairs. 

Mr. Alfred White also noticed a bequest 
in Spitalfields, for matinal and evening 
bell-ringing; and another member. noticed a 
poveest bequest for the same purpose, by a 
ady who had lost her way on amoor, and was 
guided home by the sound of a church bell. 

Mr. Sainthill, of Cork, forwarded a drawing 

of an ancient bronze vessel, found in June, 1845, 
at a depth of 18 feet, in a bog near Derry 
Castle, Barony of Carberry, and now deposited 
at Castle Bernard, Bandon. Its weight was 
93lbs., and its contents 7 gallons 7 pints. 
- And Mr, Crofton Croker exhibited two frag- 
ments of asmaller bronze vessel, presented to 
him by Mr. Lindsay, which he has reason for 
thinking were found at the same time and place. 
‘Fhe unquestionable antiquity of the former, and 
the similarity between the latter and Etruscan 
workmanship, render it desirable that a correct 
account of the discovery should be put upon 
record. 

Mr. Lott exhibited two small brass coins of 
Constantine, found in excavating close to the 
Roman building opposite Billingsgate. . 

Mr. Crofton Croker stated that Captain 
Bullock, R.N., had examined the Roman 
remains in Thames-street, with reference to any 
alteration in the bed of the Thames, and would 
shortly lay before the Association the result of 
his observations, which was highly interesting 
and important. A conversation here arose on 
the state of the River Thames in ancient times, 
in which Messrs. Gould, White, and Saull, took 


part. 

Mr. W. Chaffers, F.S.A., reported discoveries 
made on the site of the new Coal Exchange, 
Thames-street, up to the present time, and 
exhibited plans in which were inserted vestiges 
of rooms, to the left of those previously laid 
open, and a water-course made of wood and 
arched over with tiles, leading towards the 
Thames, Mr. Chaffers went into a minute 
description of the various parts of the building, 
and referred to Vitruvius for comparison, and in 
explanation of the purposes for which the rooms 
were intended. He also pointed out a certain 
analogy to the baths excavated by Captain 
W. H. Smith, R.N., in the island of Lipari, a 
model of which is to be seen in the Museum of 
the Society of Antiquaries, and concluded by 
saying he was disposed to consider it as having 
been a public bath. ‘ ‘ 

Mr. Roach Smith said he doubted if upon 
present evidence they could with propriety 
term the building a bath, The apartments 
hitherto excavated, appeared to be sitting-rooms, 
and the substruction or hypocaust was very 
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— 
common to Roman houses, and had been 
frequently met with in London and ia other parts 
of this country. At Bramdean, in Hampshire, 
on the property of Colonel Greenwood, a perfect 
example of the mode of heating the rooms was 
still to be seen; the principle was the same as 
that upon which the semicircular room in 
‘Thames-street was constructed, 

Mr. Lott said that the Coal Exchange com- 
mittee were most anxious to preserve the 
remains; and had, moreover, at his suggestion, 
ordered models to be prepared. 

The chairman stated that a communication 
from Mr. Lukis, ‘‘ On the geological character of 
the stones composing the cromlech of Gavr’ 
Innis,” would be read at the next meeting. 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
February 4th.—Mr. Tucker read a paper “On the 
Roman Remains in Lower 'Thames-street,”’ 
already fully and minutely described in the 
Literary Gazette ; and Mr. W. Brooks exhibited 
a“ Plan,” and gave a short notice of the exca- 
vations at Verulam, also previously reported in 
our pages. Mr. Ferry informed the mecting, b 
letter, that notwithstanding Lord Malmesbury’s 
opposition to their interference, the Committec 
for Repairs were inclined to preserve the screen 
at Christ Church (see Gazette, No, 1620). Some 
ancient articles of virtu were exhibited, includ- 
ing the drum of Colepepper’s regiment, used at 
the defence of Colchester and elsewhere during 
the Civil Wars. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday.—Statistical, 8 p.m.—British Architects, 8 p-m. 
—Chemical, 8 p.m.—Medical, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.— Medical and Chirurgical, 84 p.m.— Civil 
Engineers, 8 p.m. Mr. A. Mitchell, “On Submarine 
Foundations: particularly the Screw pile and Moorings.” 
Zoological, 3 p.m. Dr. Melville will give a Demonstration. 
9 p.m. Prof. Owen,“‘On anew and large speciesof Chimpanzee 
from the Gaboon.”—Mr. Gulliver, ‘On Blood corpuscles,” 
‘ Wednesday.— Society of Arts, 

p.m.4 
Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m.—Royal 
Society of Literature, 4 p.m.—Medico-Botanical, 8 p.m.— 
Numismatic Society, 7 p.m. 

‘riday.—Royal_Lustitution, 8} p.m. Prof. E. Forbes 
“On the question in Natural History, whether Genera have 
geographic centres of distribution.""—Philological, 8 p-m.— 
—British Archwo'ogical Association, 84 p.m, 
cannon —Ragal Botanic, 33 p.m.— Westminster Medi- 

» 8 p.m, 


8 p.m.— Geological, 








PINE ARTS. 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

: [Continued from page 122.) 

No. 268. “A Study.” J. P, Herring. 
Three horses’ heads, but not an improvement 
on their prototypes by the same hand, exhibited 
and engraved before. A droll of our acquaintance 
used to translate semper eadem, “worse and 
worse,” and though we will not say the same 
in this instance, we are much inclined to wish 
we could say better and better. 

No. 301, Ns The Confluence of the Conway 
and Llugwy, E. J. Ccbbett, is a large land- 
scape, and occupies the central post of honour 
in the middle room, its title to which we cannot 
recognize. There are expanse and nature in 
it, but it is crude and deficient in handling ; 
and, altogether, only a second-rate performance. 

Reverting to pictures we have passed by, we 
may state that many are necessarily unnoticed 
im consequence of the situations in which they 
are hung ;_ and that a number of small produc- 
ions of great merit must submit to the same 
unavoidable neglect. Among these are 
‘. No.4. “A richly-coloured Hillside Farm,” 

J. Linnell ; No. 19, “The Greek Church, 
enice, “and, 177, another church, J. Hol- 
and; No, 23, ‘ Zuleika,” one of several 
brilliant and charming female heads and busts 

y H. 0 Neil, of which No. 48 is another. No. 
99, “The Lily of St. Leonards,” by J. Phillip 
partakes of similar merits and character, , 


No. 20. * Suspicion.” T. Uwins, R.A. Three 
figures, of which the minstrel harper is perhaps 
best. The head of the young lady is sweetly 
expressive, but the satin is net so finished as is 
usual with the artist, and is desirable in paint- 
ings of this class, and altogether, we may say, 
the touch is less sharp than we have witnessed 
as his style. It is, nevertheless, a sweet Italian 
scene and story. 

No. 39,‘ Milking.’”’ ‘W. and H. Barraud. 
The cow is a worthy cow, and most of the acces- 
sories cleverly done. The fresh maiden is look- 
ing out of the picture instead of attending to her 
business and the pail, and the cock has plumage 
of mackaw blue, not seen in gallinaceous fowls ! 

No. 50. ‘ Setters on the Moors.”’ T. Wood- 
ward. Dogs well painted and in good action. 

No. 60. ‘Greyhounds.”’ Kiorboe shows 
also a good brace of hounds, but his higher 
effort, after Snyders, is 225, “A tired Wolf 
reposing on his Prey,’ in which there is much 
force, but the animal has~ no appearance of 


7 “Flint Castle,” W. Linton, is a 
large and delightful landscape. The fine ruin 
in the foreground, on the right, is most skilfully 
delineated, and the natural distance, softening 
away on the left, is sweetly natural. 

No. 54 may be mentioned as a specimen, not, 
perhaps, the best, of pure excellent sea-pieces 
and landscapes, by E. W. Cooke, on which we 
need only observe, that they resemble his con- 
tributions in preceding years. 

No. 57. ‘ Ambleteuse,” G. Stanfield, jun., 
and others exhibit this young artist still proceed- 
ing in the right direction, and doing credit to 
his name. 

No. 59. ‘Scene on the Estate of A. J. 
Monro, Esq.” ‘The late W. Simson, A.R.A. A 
melancholy sight, displaying much ability, and 
causing commensurate regret. The partial greens 
spread over the hills are true to nature, and the 
whole composition is of elevated character. 

No. 65. “A Neapolitan Peasant, &c.,”” W. 
Gush, merits our praise for warmth of tone and 
well poised figure, though it may be a. little 
broad, and not improved by the shadowy-look- 
ing dolls in the distance, one of whom might be 
fancied hanging ona vine. 

No. 125. ‘ Devonshire, a Scene near the 
Birthplace of Sir Joshua Reynolds.” fF, C. 
Lewis. This picture possesses a double interest, 
Ist., on account of its locality; and, 2ndly, as 
a fine landscape. The objects are of the genuine 
order of English sylvan scenery; they are 
managed with artistic skill; and the effect 
of the whole is exceedingly pleasing and pic- 
turesque. 

No. 128. ‘ Happy Moments.” E, T. Parris. 
A rich, classic, and poetical group, founded on 
two lines of L.E.L, The rural scenery is luxu- 
riant, and the happy children full of enjoyment. 
No. 132. ‘Sir Wallace preparing 
for Battle,” R. S. Lauder, R.S.A,, is a 
historical incident well calculated to be in 
national favour. The hero himself is rather 
stern, and the small -fingers of the lovely girl 
assisting in the armament, seem too slender and 
powerless to achieve the hard buckling of the 
warrior belt, The old man and the child bearing 
the helmet, like young Astyanax, the hope of 
Troy, however, offer a good contrast, and fill up 
astriking group of four principal figures well 
composed, and well expressed. 

No. 137. “* A Glade, in ‘ Merrie Sherwood,’ ”’ 
T. Creswick, A.R.A., with 287, “A Simple and 
delightful Afternoon in Autumn,” a gently undu- 
lating expanse of copsy and heathy ground, 
two landscapes replete with the usual beauties 
of the artist’s pencil. The first is a free 
and sparkling study of trees, as the other is a 
sweet view over an almost barren distance 

No. 150. ‘A Child and Kitten.” Mrs. 





and healthful flesh and animated countenance of 
the little girl quite charming. 

No. 154, ‘Pilgrims waiting to be received 
into the Domus Hospitium at Canterbury; 
XV. Century.” E. A. Goodall; 35, “ An 
Abbey Interior;” 68, “‘An Ancient Street 
View ;”’ and another, “‘ Interior of an old Oil 
Mill,” No. 354, all do credit to the artist’s skill 
and taste in this class of painting. . 

No. 155. ‘A Skye Terrier.” J. Bateman, 
A clever dog, and capitally painted. 

No. 161. ‘* A Viewin Monmouthshire,” J. 
Tennant, is one of the landscapes which do 
honour to the Exhibition. The subject is of a 
very attractive class, and has been treated with 
great dexterity and truth. 

No. 168. “Sappho.” L, W. Dessanges. 
Other literary ladies have been called blue stock- 
ings, but this Sappho, of prodigious bulk, is 
clothed, i.e. the naked shoulders, arms, and bosom, 
in blue lights; about the oddest we ever saw, 
thrown upon any object by any artist, dead or 
living. Whence derived it is impossible to tell, 
for it is night, and there are no livid flames on 
the canvas. Her eyes are large enough to do it, 
but they are not blue. 

No. 204, ‘From Thomson’s Seasons,” T. 
Noble, is altogether a pleasant composition, the 
attitude, look, and action of the fair damsel, 
playing with the flower in herbreast, particularly 
so. ‘Ihe handling is elsewhere somewhat wool- 
len, but the whole design possesses sentiment 


and grace. 
No. 247. ‘Staith’s Yorkshire Coast.” J. B. 
Pyne. <A deliciously transparent and misty 


production. ‘The melting atmosphere and dis- 
tribution of the light are admirable. 

No. 254, ‘‘ Coast of Normandy,” R. Brandard, 
is another charming though small performance, 
by an artist whose ‘‘ Gipsy Encampment,” and 
another little piece, display much talent. 

No. 255. ‘Market People at a Printseller’s 
Window.” G.S8. Reynolds. An odd idea, and 
very cleverly carried out. The rustic amateurs 
seem quite enchanted with the pictures. 

No. 259. ‘The Tribe of Benjamin seizing 
the Daughters of Shiloh in the Vineyards.” J. E. 
Millais. By Jove, there are no Jewish Disa- 
bilities here. The Hebrews are having fine fun, 
and clutching the dark, the brown, and the 
fairest daughters of Shiloh about in a fine 
fashion. It is a busy time, and, as the lasses 
are somewhat nude, the exploit does not seem 
so difficult or dangerous as.Ruben’s “‘ Rape of the 
Sabine Women.” The colouring is in the style 
of Etty, and some of the figures and counte- 
nances remind us of Maclise, The artist could 
not copy higher in our school for such a picture. 

No. 293. ‘ The Story Book,” 'T. Mogford, is 
a domestic circumstance feelingly embodied. 
‘rhe youthful readers naturally drawn, and their 
attention marked with very agreeable expres- 
sion. 

No. 312, ‘The Capture.”’ W. Fisher. There 
is much beauty in the head, but the figure is 
awkwardly foreshortened, and the whole not 
so finished as such subjects require. 

319. ‘ Landscape.” G.Cole. One of the 
ornaments of the rooms, as is 320, “A Fresh 
Gale,” by C. A. Mornewick, jun.,—both rising 
artists. 





Prince Albert and the British Institution.— 
Prince Albert visited the Gallery on Tuesday, 
and on Wednesday purchased No. 294, ‘‘ The 
Halfway House,’ G. A, Williams, and No. 311, 
‘* Island of Capri,” G. E, Hering ; neither of them 
pictures of a high order, but pleasing enough in 
their unpretending way. 


Royal Academy.—Mr, Dyce and Mr, Cope have 
been elected Associates of the Royal Academy, 
in the room of the late Mr, Collins and Mr. 
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MR, LOUGH’S STATUE OF MACBETH. 

On previous occasions we have described in the 
Literary Gazette, the impersonation of prominent 
characters in Shakspere’s Plays, executed by 
Mr. Lough for Sir M. White Ridley. The 
genius which has marked these noble works 
received our honést tribute of admiration, and 
Hamlet, Ophelia, Portia, Lady Macbeth, &c., thus 
realized in marble, are at least known by report 
to our readers. We must lament that we can- 
not present them to their eyes in substance as 
they exist, for as the Gallery increases in number 
the whole design developes itself with such 
intense force as to be really absorbing to the 
mind. It was a grand idea to embody these 
immortal creations of the Poet in stone, and 
give to the airy fancy of imagination a material 
form. ‘To succeed in it is a mighty and original 
triumph; for we are not aware of any pre- 
ceding attempt of the same kind, though so 
many thousand pictures, we might say, have 
been painted of Shaksperian personages and 
subjects. But almost the most popular of these 
have been inspired through the medium of 
theatrical representation, and the vast majority 
are redolent of the inferior stage and foot-lights. 
Mr. Lough has, however, happily taken a higher 
tone—a tone worthy of the Art he professes and 
adorns, He aims at the Soul of the character. 
To express the psychological feeling or passion, 
in all the frame which is agitated by either, and 
not to present us with the mere corporeal image 
of love, grief, hope, or despair. ‘Thus in the 
Macbeth, the moment seized is immediately after 
the murder of Duncan, and the murderer rushes 
in with the dagger in his blood-stained hand, 
not daring to look upon the deed again. He is 
Consorence-Stricken. ‘his is the statue, and 
every inch of it tells the tale. It is not the 
head alone, with the eye retiring as if from the 
light into the brow, nor the quivering lip; but 
the sentiment is as dreadful in the nerveless 
hand, with a finger raised as if a momentary idea 
of supplicating for mercy had darted across the 
mental horror,and, about to drop the fatal instru- 
ment; and as truly expressed in the shrinking 
limbs, that, forward unstable and uncertain, and 
that, behind as if shrinking into itself. In our 
opinion it is the sublime of art—an English 

h that need fear no comparison with the 
brightest of Greece. The attitude, too, is an 
abstraction worthy of the rest, and the draping 
as fine as can be conceived. The whole is an 
honour to our English School, to the Country, 
and to the Artist ; and we must take leave to 
pr compe Sir M. W. Ridley on the possession 
of these glorious results of a patronage which 
places him among the most distinguished 
patrons of national art and extraordinary genius. 

We may take this opportunity to notice that 
Mr. Longh's Ariel has been finished in marble ; 
and it will, we trust, be in the safe keeping of 
some fortunate purchaser; and the Puck, too, 
that matchless piece of mischievous and living 
invention. —_— 

British Museum.—Government has granted 
£2,400 for the purchase of a collection of Eng- 
lish Portraits, and a selection of Etchings by 
Rembrandt. —_—. 

The Statue of Mr, Huskisson has been inaugu- 
rated at Lloyd’s, Royal Exchange; and, we 
regret to say, presents at least the incongruity 
we anticipated. It is of great size, and in 
ancient classical costume, occupying the entrance 
to the vestibule, whilst Lough’s statue of Prince 
Albert, life size, and dressed in the costume of 

. the present day, stands at the further end. 
Without criticising the figures we may say we 
consider this to be a tasteless arrangement. 


The well-known Russell Collection of Engraved 
Portraits, forming no less than ten days’ sale, 
has just been concluded by Messrs, Puttick and 
Simpson, It consisted of above 1,500 lots, of 


which the following are some of the most 
curious, with the prices they produced. Edward 
VL., engraved byS. Pass, £2 8s. 0d.; Queen Eliza- 
beth, an oval by Cock, £2 6s. 0d.; Frederick 
and Elizabeth of Bohemia, by Kiefer, £2 14s. 0d.; 
‘Thoamas Bruce, Earl of Elgin, by Faithorne, in 
the first state, £4 14s. Od.; Bp. Dolben, Bp. 
Fell, and Dr. Allestry, a rare mezzotinto by 
Loggan, £3 16s. 0d.; Bp. Stillingfleet, proof by 
White, £2 1s. 0d.; Dr. Isaac Barrow, by Loggan, 
an early proof, £6 10s. 0d.; John Goodhaud 
Holt, of Gristlehurst, by Loggan, £2 10s. 0d. ; 
John La Motte, Citizen of London, by Faithorne, 
brilliant impression, £3 Os. Od. ; Sir W. Paston, 
an oval by Faithorne, £2 17s. 0d.; Sir Francis 
Rous, Provost of Eton, an oval by Faithorne, 
£2 0s. 0Od.; James Stainer, Merchant, an oval 
by Ifollar, £2 4s, Od. ; William Camden, proof 
by White, £4 11s, 0d.; ‘Thomas Killigrew, by 
Faithorne, £2 3s. Od. ; Nicholas Murford in 
a cloak, £2 3s. Od. ; William Shakspere, second 
impression, £3 0s. 0d. ; ‘Taylor, the water poet, 
by Cockson,£3 10s. 0d. ; Countess of Pembroke, 
by Simon Pass, £3 1s. 0d’; Erasmus, by Albert 
Durer, £3 3s. Od.; Dibdin’s Bibliographical 
Tour, 3 Vols. on large paper, £26 0s. Od. A col- 
lection of Hogarth’s Works in 2 large Vols. sold 
for £32 Os. Od. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
NOTES FROM ABROA 

Asylum for Men of Learning —M. Verdee, a 
wealthy landed proprietor, who has lately died 
at Paris, at the age of 89, has left, by will, the 
sum of 1,500,000fs. for founding an asylum for 
aged persons in reduced circumstances, especially 
for professional men, such as physicians, law- 
yers, professors, literary persons, and savans. 

Professor Lepsius is delivering a course of lec- 
tures of unusual interest and importance, at 
Berlin, viz., An Account of his Egyptian inves- 
tigations fur three years, following up the 
researches of Champollion, Rosellini, Wilkinson, 
&c., and tracing the history of the country and 
of the people from the earliest period. Professor 
Lepsius himself opened 100 tombs, some of the 
remotest antiquity, namely, 4,000 years before 
the birth of Christ. 

Thalberg.—This celebrated pianist has been 
in Madrid some time; but he is greatly disap- 
pointed in the reception he has met with, as the 
musical genius of the Spaniards does not lead 
them to appreciate his rare talents, He accord- 
ingly announced that he would give only one 
concert here, and apply the proceeds to local 
charities. It took place on the 24th, in the hall 
of the Lyceum, when a numerous audience of 
the élite of Madrid were present. M. Miser, 
the violinist, who has elicited —_ encomiums, 
both in public and private here, assisted at 
Thalberg’s concert. n the previous evening, 
these two artists were commanded to play at the 
palace before the royal family and a large party. 
In the course of an hour, however, the young 
Queen desired that the concert should be put a 
stop to, and a dance commence; the governor of 
the palace delivered his abrupt commission to 
the astonished Thalberg and Méser with much 
sangfroid. Her Majesty then danced incessantly 
with the attachés ot the foreign embassy till five 
o’clock in the morning. One of the gentlemen, 
whose. chivalry was then put to the test, and 
who was labouring under an affection of the 
lungs, is now lying at the point of death. Her 
Majesty presented Thalberg with seven costly 
diamonds surrounded with brilliants. 

Lola Montes, Countess Landsfeld, has been 
raising such a commotion in Munich as almost to 
threaten a revolution. The life of the Hiberno- 
Indian-Spanish Dancer is, indeed, a strange 
romance for the 19th century. Her position at 
— is, we believe, not so important as the 

ing’s favourite, as being at the head of a great 








party in a religious struggle, 


THE DRAMA. 

Drury Lane.—On Wednesday Her Majesty 
and Prince Albert honoured Drury Lane with 
their presence, when Balfe’s opera, the Maid of 
Honour, was selected for the evening's perform- 
ance. The music was sung and played with tine 
skill, and all the actors seemed to be on the alert 
to win the approbation of the Royal spectators, 
Last night was for the benefit of Miss Miran, 
when the house was well and fully attended, and 
= Marriage of Figaro repeated with increased 
effect, 

St. James’s,—The Queen, accompanied by her 
‘suite and a distinguished party, has also ho- 
noured the French plays. with her patronage. 
The visit took place on Wednesday, and on the 
occasions a three-act vaudeville, called Rose et 
Margueritey was brought out. It was very cle- 
verly played by Mile. Nathalie, Mlle. Baptiste, 
and MM. St. Marie, Cartigny, Montaland, and 
Fechter. 

Olympic.—The system of management, as 
carried on at this theatre, would be disreputable 
to the poorest booth at a fair. When favours 
are to be asked, there is more than enough of 
cringing and humility; when the house is filled, 
there is far too much of insolence and inde- 
pendence ; and if other members of the Press 
have been treated as our reporter has upon 
upon several occasions, they must entirely be 
ruled in their opinions of the deserts of the 
plays and actors by the judgment of the manage- 
ment; for, if they speak the truth, or against 
the interests of the theatre, they will find them- 
selves struck off the Free List. Such is our 
position at the present moment—the customary 
order of the Literary Gazette is either refused 
admission or can have standing room. ‘To our- 
selves this is a matter of perfect indifference ; 
but, as a question of Privilege of the Press, it 
deserves a few words. As public Journalists, 
we expressed an opinion of Mr. Brooke’s Sir 
Giles Overreach, in which, while giving that 
gentleman credit for great ability, we were, in 
truth, obliged tosay thathis delineation of that cha- 
racter shewed a great falling off from his Othello ; 
and we added, that the other characters were so 
indifferently done, as to be unworthy of mention. 
Now if the honest expression of an opinion is to 
subject the gentlemen connected with the Press 
to insult, they had better be without the accus- 
tomed privilege, and'pay for their admission when 
there is any novelty that calls for their attend- 
ance at the theatre, as we shall do in future at 
the Olympic. There have been several novelties 
brought forward since our last notice; a Mr. 
Lysander Thompson has appeared as Tyke in the 
School of Reform, with considerable success ; he 
has a thorough Yorkshire face, and his abilities 
as a delineator of this class of character are above 
the common order. The performance was, as a 
whole, good and effective, and some of the 
‘points’ were made to tell with great tact 
and discretion. A Miss Morden has made 
her début as Apollo in Midas; she has a very 
pleasing voice, and acts with great naiveté. She 
is an acquisition in her line to the metropolitan 
boards. A new farce, by the author of Polka- 
mania, called the Fortress, with a Miss Walcott, 
also a first appearance, for the heroine, has been 
produced. There is much talent in the dialogue, 
and the whole is merry and entertaining enough. 
On Monday Miss May made her début here as 
Desdemona, in Othello. Though perhaps a little 
listless, she was a decided improvement upon 
her predecessor, who was qnite ‘‘ nambey-pam- 

2y-” On Wednesday Mr. Charles Kemble’s 
pupi., Miss Glyn, appeared for the first time as 
Juliana, in Tobins’ comedy df the Honeymoon, 
and at least proved herself capable of rendering 
an author with originality. There was a whisper 
in the theatre that the part had been studied, 
rehearsed, and acted, and all within a couple of 





days; if such were the case, the performance 
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was remarkable, and, whether so or not, displayed 
great intelligence and perception of stage strategy, 
in one so new to the boards as Miss Glyn. 

A bumper house assembled to see Mr. Brooke 
in Richard IIT, on Thursday. It seemed to be 
reckoned a test whether the favourable impres- 
sion of his Othello or the unfavourable result of 
his Sir Giles, was to be adopted as indicative of 
his future course, or, in other words, whether 
he was to take his stand as an actor of great 
talent in the highest walk of the drama, or de- 
scend to the position of second or third rate. 
We regret to say that the balance inclines the 
wrong way. With all his physical advantages, 
and the cleverness of stage practice, the mind 
is notthere. There is no genius to direct these 
advantages; none which could make “ Pritchard 
genteel, and Garrick six feet high.” In short, the 
Richard was a mediocre performance, without 
fine discrimination; a struggle throughout, and 
the greatest struggle at last in a death of con- 
vulsions. Yet, it must be allowed that he plays 
under heavy difficulties, being so wretchedly 
supported in every part that Bartholomew Fair 
would show a better corps. 

Marylebone.—An extravaganza, called Invi- 
sible Green, and a farce, entitled Champagne, 
were produced here on Monday. They are not 
remarkable for originality: but being nedtly 
put upon the stage, and cleverly acted, they 
may run their “ little hour’ without offence to 
any one, 








VARIETIES. 

Improvements on Railways. — We understand 
that two curious machines applicable to railways 
have been invented by Mr. James, the well 
known author. ‘The one is calculated to afford, 
ist, animmediate means of communication be- 
tween the passengers in each carriage and the 
guard, letting the latter know at once, to or in 
which carriage any accident has happened, and, 
to a certain degree, what is the nature of the 
evil; and, 2nd, a means of instant communica- 
tion between the guard and the driver of a train. 
The other is for stopping a train with any degree 
of rapidity which may not be considered dan- 
gerous to the passengers, by one simple move- 
ment, and can be so adapted as to bring the train 
up at any given distance between thirty-and four 
or five hundred yards. Both instruments are 
perfectly simple and very easily worked. 

Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition, —A whole- 
length portrait of Mr. Hudson, the Railway 
King, has been added to the attractions here. 
The face has evidently been modelled from Mr. 
Noble’s bust, of which we said, when exhibited 
at the Royal Academy last year, ‘** Vulgar 
though it be, yet it is a clever retinement of the 
man, and remarkably like.” We have only to 
repeat the remark with regard to Madame ‘Tus- 
saud’s clever portrait of the gentleman in wax 

Sir Henry Bishop has been elected to succeed 
Dr, Crotch as Professor of Music in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 

the Anniversary Address of the noble Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society has been printed; and 
we will read and pay proper attention to it be- 
tween this and our next appearance. 

The Annual Supplement io Willich’s Tithe Com- 
mutation Tables, 1848, continues to deserve its 
high character for accuracy and utility. Ten 
years of perfect calculation and distinct exposi- 
tion have established it far above any aditional 
praise of ours. We shall only observe that the 
high price of corn last year only made an increase 
of little more than 2 per cent. in the average of the 
seven preceding years to Christmas last. 

The Royal Mint.—Her Majesty has appointed 
& commission, with the Master of the Mint at its 
head, to inquire into and report upon the constitu- 
tion, management, and expense of this national 
estublishment, and how to conduct it hereafter 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Angela, by author of Emilia Wyndham, 3 vols, post 8vo, 
el lls, 6d. 


8. 

Bird’s (Dr. G.) Elements of Natural Philosophy, third 
edition, 12mo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Book forthe Cottage, by author of Female Visitor, 18mo, 
cloth, 3s. 

Bowinan’s (‘T.) Catechism of Biblical Antiquities, part 1, 
12mo, cloth, 2s. 

Brooke's (HU. F.) Victories of the Sutlej, 12mo, cloth, 43. 6d. 

Brasseur’s French Grammar, fifth edition, 12:no, cloth, 5s. 

Clarke’s (Edmund) Lectures on the Public Life and Cha- 
racter of Oliver Cromwell, post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Council of Four, new edition, 18mo, cloth, Is. 61. 

Consideration; or, Modern Christianity compared with 
the Bible, 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Digby’s (K. H. Esq.) Broad Stone of.-Honour Comus, 
12mo, cloth, 8s. 

Drake’s Heroes of England, new edition, 12mo, cloth, 43. 

Dallas (Rev. A.) My Church yard, second edition, 18mo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Dobson’s (Rev. W.) Selections for Composition, sixth 
edition, 12mo, cloth, 3s. ; 

Edwards’ (H.) Selections from Lucian, with Notes, 12mo, 
roan, 7s. 6d. i 

Garratt’s (Rev. Saml.) Scripture Symbolism, 12mo cloth, 
33. 6 


x. 6d. 

Grill’s (J. W.) The Out Station; or, Jaunts in the Jungle, 
18mo, cloth, 7s. 61. . 

Grant’s (Miss) Ninfa, a tale, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Hopkins on Composition, 18mo, cloth, ls. 6d. 

Key to ditto, lxmo, cloth, ls. 6d. 

pe Exercises in Orthography, 18mo, cloth, 1s 6d. 

Hook’s Ecclesiastical Biography, vol. 4, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Kentish (Thos.) on Box of Instruments, second edition, 
12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Le Correspondent Caligraphe, 4to, half-bd, 4s. 

Legons Frangais, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Londonderry’s (Lord) Story of Peninsular War, small 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Langhorne’s Plutarch, 8vo, cloth, new edition, 6s. 

Montgomery’s (Robt.) Gespel in advance of the Age, third 
edition, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Mercantile Penman, 4to, half-bd, 4s. 

Macauley (Capt.) on Field Fortifications," with plates, 
second edition, 12s, 

Newton’s (Emma) Modern Unbeliever, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Oxford Pocket Classics, Thucidides, 2 vols, 18mo, cloth, 5s. 
a in Virgil, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Paton’s (P.) Poems, 18mo, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

Plumtree’s (Ellen) Joshua, 18mo, new edition, 23. 6d. 

Recollections of Rugby, by an Old Rugbean, 18mo, cloth 
5s. 6d. 

Shakspere for Schools, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 

Sussex Archeological Collections, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 

Sick Man’s Guide, from Bishop ‘Taylor’s Holy Dying, 
second edition, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

= (Mrs.) Female Improvement, third edition, fep, 
cloth, 7s. 

Tayler’s (Rev, C. B,) Thankfulness, a narrative, 12mo, 
«cloth, 6s. 6d.; morocco, 103. 6d. 

Thomson (S.) on British Cholera, post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

Trevelyon’s (C. E.) Esq., The Irish Crisis, fep, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Taylor’s (J. P.) Law of Evidence, 2 vols, royal 8vo, bds, 

2 10s. 

Truth (The) in regard to England in 1817, by a French- 

man, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 

Taylor’s (Jeffrey) Glimpses of the Earth, 12mo, cloth, 


” 


s. 6d. 
Warburton’s (A.) Rollo and his Race, 2 vols, post 8vo, 
cloth, 21s. ’ 
Webster’s (Thos.) The Port and Docks of Birkenhead, 
royal 8vo, cloth, 15s. 











_DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 

[This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 

indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 
848. h. 


1848. h. m. s. | 1 m. 6. 
Feb.19 . . . 1914111 | Feb.23 . . . 12:13 431 
20 ...—HM 50 | 24 ...—-BsHS 
21... — 13 584 2 . . . — 13 254 
se — 13 51-0 | 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We know nothing of the angry discussion between 
Mr. Bancroft and M¢, Lyell. Our reportof the Lecture of 
the latter was full and correct, and we must think the 
Ambassador somewhat thin-skinned to take offence at 
anything that was said. If he refused to attend the Geo- 
logical Auniversary in consequence, it would seem to be 
still more petulant. Our readers, however, will refer to 
the Gazette and form their own opinions; for ourselves we 
offer none, and would not be the proximate cause of an 
American War for a crown piece ! 
We will endeavour to answer A. L. Conpen in our next, 
Several interesting communications have reached us too 
late for use or notice in this Numbe:. 
Agreeably to the suggestion of several correspondents, 
we began last week to give the very numerous and com- 
plete list of new publications in alphabetical order. 
Errata.--In the notice of Berlioz’s Concert at Drury 
Lane in our last Gasette, page 124, middle column, there 
are two errors in the most important musical terms. The 
paragraph reads—“ on the violins united with the stillest 
rmonies on the harps,” it should be “ violins muted” and 





in the most economical and efficient manner, 





“*ptillest harmonics, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


GRISI as NORMA, Jenny Lind in the character 
JI of the Fizlia del Regzimento, Edward the Sixth, the benevolent 
Pope Pius , Henry VII., and James I., the Heroes Hardinge and 
Gough, the whole in new and magniticent dresses, got up for the 
present season. Open from 11 till dusk, and from 7 till 10 at night. 
Admission ls. Napoleon Room, 6¢.—Madame TUSSAUD and 
SONS, Bazaar, Baker Street. “ This is one of the best exhibitions 


in the metropolis.”+-Zhe Times. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The Gallery fur the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of British 
Artists,is open daily from teu till five. 
Admission ls. Catalogue Is. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper 











. + r 
A RT-UN ION OF LONDON, Incorporated 
4% by Royal Charter. The Subscription Lists for 1848, wili close 
next month. Lach prize-holder at the Annual Distribution, will 
be entitled to select For Huosetr a work of Art as heretofore. 
Every subscriber will receive tor each guinea an impression of ‘*The 
Prisoner of Gisors,” engraved by F. Bacon, atter £. H. Wehnert 
i ; and a quarto edition of Milton’s “ L'Allegro” 








now printing ! and 
“11 Penseroso,” illustrated by wood engraviugs, by thirty leading 
artists. Specimens of the epzravings may be seen at the office. 
‘The impressions of “The ConVulesceat from Waterlvo,” due to the 
Subscribers fur 1845 are now in course of delivery. 
4, Trafalgar Square, Feb. 18, 1848. 
333 = paenennetiene 
Meter or oe } Honorary Setretaries. 








W T. COPELAND begs to inform the 
* Nobility, Gentry, and Public, that having sold his present 
warehouses to parties who require immediate possession, the 
extensive StOUK of PORCELAIN, EARTHENWARE, and 
GLASS, is on SALE, at very reduced prices, previous to his renoval 
to new warehouses in Bond-strect.—37, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and 4, 
Portugal street, Nov. 17. 





rrar . 2 7 
T° VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT, 

and to ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Vid Jewry, beg to 
remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Buggaze, &c., from all 
parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom House, &c. ; 
and that they uadertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of the 
world. 

Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and every information, may 
be had un application at their Office as above. Also in Paris of 
M. M. Chenue, No. 28, Rue Croix des Petits Champs (established up- 
wards of 50 years), Packer and Custom House Agent to the French 
Court and to the Musee Royale. 


L. 


AY Nad lTRATy . . 
HENDRIE S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 
has reulised in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations aud eruptive affections of the cuticle. The “ Cosmetic 
Perro.tixe Soar,” tor the habitual use of the toilet, is found to 
have an agreeavie demulcent influence on the hands, and on the 
most dvlicate skin; or in the nursery, for infants. The “ Petrouns 
Suavine Seve” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irri- 
tation feltin the employuieat of the ordinary alkaline compositions, 
A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
** Disrensanr Svar,” is prepared for inveterate cuticular affections 
of long standing; and, from experience in several public schoots, 
where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, it has 
roved an efticient specitic fur, and a complete protection against, 
he trouvlesoine complaint known as ringworm. 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is available for 
all classes; and is used with great success in purifying liven after 
infectious diseases; indecd, tne use of it may, in many cases of 
typhus anu other contagions, be considered a vencticial aatidete. 


R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMELR TU HER MAJESTY, 
12, anv 13, Ticusoane Sraeer, Recent’s QuapRant. 











PHILLIPS and B, MAYERS have dis- 


solved partnership. 102, Wood-street, City. 














THE GREATEST CURES 

OF ANY MEDICINE IN THE WORLD. 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 

AMPUTATION OF TWO LEGS PREVENTED. 


Extruct of a Letter dated Roscommon, February 19th, 1847, from the 
highly respectable Prop. ietor of the Roscummon Journal. 

Sin,—Mr. Ryan, the well-known proprietor of the Hotel next 
door to me, had two very Bad Legs, one with eight Ulcers on it, the 
other with three, they were in such a fearful state that the efflu 
from them was very great. Some tie since he made a journey to 
Dublin for the purpose of consulting some of the most eminent pro- 
fessional men, But returned home to his family with the choice of 
either one of two alternatives —to have both legs amputated, or die! 
—Un his way home he met a Gentleman in the Coac © recom- 
mended the use of Holloway’s Pills and Ointwnent, which he had 
recourse to, and was perfectlf cured by their means alone. 

To Professor Holloway. (Signed) CHARLES TULLY. 

Editor and Proprietor of the “ Roscommon Journal.” 

In att, Diseases of the Skin, Bad Legs, Old Wounds and Ulcers. 

a ore Nipples, Stony and Ulcerated Cancers, Tu- 
mours, Swellir Gout, Kheumatism, and Lumbago, likewise in 
eases of Piles, the Ointment is proved to be a certain remed for 
the bite of Moschettoes, Sand-fiws, Chiego-foot, Yaws, and O- 
bay, and all Skin diseases common tu the East and West Inaies, and 
other tropical climates. 

Sold by the Proprictor, 244, Strand, (near Temple Bar,) London ; 
and by all respectable Vendors of Patent Medicines throughout the 
Civilized World, in Pots and xes, at 1s. 14d , 28. 9d., 4s. 6d., 1is., 
22s., und 33s. each. There is a very considerable saying in taking 
the larger sizes. 

N.B.—Directions for the guidance of patients are alized fo every 















Pot and Buz, 
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UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPAN 


8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London ; 97, George Street, Edinburgh, 
p , St. Vincent Place, Glasgow. 
Directors. 
James Stvuant, Esq., Chairman. 
Hananet De Castro, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. D.Q. Beneiaues, Bq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. F. C. Maitland, E: 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esa > Resident. William Riilton, 
Charles Downes, Esq. Johu Ritchie, Esq. 
Charles Graham, E: ~ F. H. Thomson, Esq. 


a 


This Company, established hg Act of Parliament, affords the most 
perfect security in a large paid up Capital, and in the great success 
which has attended tt since its commencement in 1834, 


Its Annual Income bens upwards of £92,000. 

In 1841 the Company added a Bonus of £2 per cent. per annum on 
the Sum Insured to - | Policies of the Participating Class from the 
time they were effected, 

The Bonus added a Bolicies from March, 1834, to the 31st De- 
cember, 1840, is as follow: 

Sum Assured. Time rely Sum added to Policy. 
Lar 10 _—— - . £683 6s. Sd. 
5000 . 600 


5000) 4 ¥ cate 
5000 - 2 Years 


The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale ; and 
only one half need be paid for the first Five Years, where the Insur- 
ance is for Life. 

No Entrance- money or charge, except the Policy stam) 

Every information will be afforded on application to the. Resident 
Director, No.8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 


PHIL sANTHROPIC SOCIETY'S MODEL 
FARM SCHUOL of INDUSTRY, for the Reformation and 
Employment of Criminal and Vagrant Children 
i haneaerre. Grace the DUKE of over bay K.G. 


reasurer— William Gladstone 

The increase of juvenile deli y in the poli ad ange 
manufacturing towns has led the C ittee of the | hilanth 
Society to devote the resources of that Charity, during the last three 
years, neato ab to the reformation of criminal children. During ths 
period they have received between 200 and 300 juvenile offenders into 
their school of reform. 

But to maintain a large insti*ution for such pur in London is 
attended with so many difficuities, from the cost of the industrial train- 
ing of its objects — from bee limited number and sedentary character of 
the occupations which can be i juecd for their employ » and 
from the want of space fee! their healthful exercise and accommodation, 
that the romps has resolved on gradually transferring their »choo) of 
industry to a short distance from the metropo!is, so that the children 
whom the Society receives and shelters may not only have the benefits 
of moral and religiousinstruction and be taught tailoring, shuemaking, 
&e., but be trained also to gardening and field labour, and such active 
and out-of-doors employ ments as are conuected with farm service, and 
as may especially prepare such of them as are fitted by age and other 
circumstances to emigrate, to gain an honest and comfortable liveli- 
hood in British colonies. 

Ti.e Committee being very desirous of carrying out this important 
improvement of the Society's system. without diminishing the perma- 
nent resources of the charity, are labouring to raise a special fund to 
defray the first expenses of the new establishment, and propose to pro- 
ceed to the execution of the F mag upon the subscriptions to the fund 
reaching the amount of , 

I: is respectfully anaes "that all subscriptions to this object may 
be paid to the account of Vhilanthropic society's Farm School, at 
Messrs. Bosanquet and Co.’s,73, |.ombard-street ; or through the fol- 
lowing bankers: Messrs. Hoare, leet street ; Cout tts and Co., Strand ; 
Herries and Co., St. James’s street; and Ransom and Co , Pall-mall. 

SYDNEY TURNER, Kesident Chaplain. 

crceeratanie Feb 14, 1848. 














(JURE of STAMMERING.—To the Testimo- 
nials of the late Mr. Robert L previously advertised, (see 
last Number,) Mr. HUNT, 224, REGEN TST RE ET, is desirous at the 
beginning of 1 the season to dadd another equally stron. g and of a quite 
erent description. 
From ‘‘ Chamber's Edinburgh Jou nal,” for April 10, 1847. 

“« There is no mystery whatever in Mr. Hunt’s plan. It is merely 
replacing Nature upon her pivot, from which accident or bad habit 
had thrown her. hat the instructor does is but a small part of the 
cure. The gre; ater part is the work of the pupil, fully obeying the 
rules and persevering in them, tilla new habit has been acquired. 
The exhibition is a most interesting one, creating that peculiar, 
satisfactory feeling, which we experience when the triumph of na- 
ture over error is asserted.” 

{It may be stated that these remarks are made A a writer, whose 
literary iabours, addressed to the information of the pople, have 
been universally felt to be ok anxiously devoted for their welfare; 
and that Mr. Robert Chambers had himself, on several o-casions, 
pesenaly ascertained the nature of the system, to the eflicacy of 
which he bears this testimony. } 





DRAWING GALLERY, 183, Maddox Street. 
The Institution is — during the day for the Ladies’ Classe: 

in the oven ee Art The names of a of the Masters 

“WHEELWIIGHT, ae D Mr. E. COR- 

UCY, Mr. J. H.’ FOLEY, OOM lodelting. ) Mr. 

SO. Pa sanies et, terms may = obtained at 

the Gallery, or of the Secretary, 114, New Bond Stree’ 





LON DON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s Square, 
Patron His Koyal Highness Prince ALBERT. 

This [nstitution, first opened in May, 1841, now offers to its Members 
a collection of between 30,000 and 40,000 volumes, of which a new and 
complete Catalogue has been recently pu'lished, price 5s. Additions 
are constautly making to the collection, inc’ —s almost every new 
work of interest and importance, either in English or Foreign 
Literature. 

Terms of admission :—Entrance fee £6. Annual subscription £2; 
or entrance fee and life subscription , £26 

By order of the Committee. 
J.G. COCHRANE, Secretary and Librarian. 





. " 
(jIRCULA TING PORTFOLIO of WATER- 
COLOR DRAWINGS by the Best Mastens.—Messrs DICK- 

INSON and Co. beg to inform those who are studying the Fine 
Arts, that they have on Hire DRAWINGS by all the First Masters 
of the day, viz., [ine 2 Prout, Cox, Fielding, Topham, Jenkins, 
Absolon, Oakley a Cc. Books of” Prints, &e. ., lent for the even - 

ing.—Mesers. DICKINSON and Co., 114, New Bond treet. 





THE WATERLOO PORTRAIT 
OF F.M. THE DUKE OF bys agate the property of the 
Right Hon Sir Robert Peel, Bart., aa painted’ me Sir he Lau- 
rence, and now engraving by pereny Cousins, Esq., is now (by 
rmission of Sir Robert Peel) on view at the ‘publishers, Paul 
Jominic Colnaghi and Co., 13 and 14, Pall-mall, East. The engraving. 
will appear in May. 


Dr. Carpenter’s Works on Natural Science. 
n post 8vo, price 6s. cloth, lettered, 
A NIMAL PHYSIOLOGY ; including a com- 
BF ap rah Sketch of the re Forms of Animal Structure. 
By B. Canrenter, M.D., F.R.S. With several Hundred Engra- 
vings on copper and wood. 
In two vols., post 8vo, price 12s., cloth, lettered, 
ZOOLOGY, and INSTINCT in ANIMALS ; 
a Systematic View of the Structure, Habits, Instincts, and Uses ot 
= principal — of the Animal Kingdom, and the chief Forms 
f Fossil Remain: 
In post 8vo, price 6s., cloth, lettered. 


VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY & BOTANY, 
peeeee ned Structure and Organs of Plants, their Characters, Uses, 
ical Distribution, and Classiti¢ation, according to the 
Never System of Kotany 
London: W. 8. ORR & Co., Amen-corner, and 
147, Strand. 


PETER PARLEY’'S aprerg  ~lpagaaee SUN, MOON, AND 
TARS. 





a 


In one h 





volume, embellished with 104 Engravings, 

Price, vous in crimson cloth, 4s. 6d. 

PETER PARLEY’S TALES about the SUN, 
MOON, and STARS, and an account of Lord Rogse’s Monster 

Telescope, and the discovery of the planet Neptune. Fifth edition, 

with great improvements. 

*,” The science of astronomy is admirably calculated to enlarge 
the understanding, to call forth reflection, and to impress the 
youthful mind with awful wonder and reverential admirrtion. The 
influential truth that “ ‘The heavens dectare the glory of God, and 
the firmament showeth his handy work.” cannot be too early im- 
pressed on the susceptible hearts of young people. 

alist of Peter Parley’s Popular Works may be had of every book - 
seller. 

London: William Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
EDGEWORTH’'S NOVELS AND TALES. 

A New Edition, in 9 Vols., Foolscap 8vo. £2 5s. cloth lettered. 

Ki DGEWORTH’S NOVELS AND TALES. 


ae editi n contains all that was contained in the last edition 





fols., and is embellished with Engravings on Steel, by 
Soca Engleheart, J. W. Cook, Rolls, and other eminent En- 
gtavers, from Paintings by Harvey. 
Also, separately. 


MORAL TALES; with 3 Engravings. 1 Vol. 


Foolscap. 6s. cloth lettered. 
POPULAR TALES; 


2 Vols. Foolscap. 10s. cloth lettered. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; 3 H. Washbourne; H G. 
Rohn ; E. Hodgson; Whittaker and Co. ; H. ushaw; J. Bain; 
Houlston and Stoneman ; R. Mackie; Ort and Co. > Smith, kick r, 
and Co. 5 H Routledge and Co.; Tegg and Co. i KR. 8S, Parry; Mrs. 


with 4 Engravings. 





[NSTITUTE of the FINE ARTS.— 
A SESSIONAIL GENERAL MEETING w ill ne held at the Insti- 
tnte, 49, Great Marlborough-street, THIS EVENING, Saturday 
19th <a at 8 o'clock. Tuos. Wyse, Esq a Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING for the eons of a 
Council and Officers, Ballotting for New Members, *c. will be hetd 
on Saturday next, the 26th inst. ; and the‘next Conversazione, on 





Re een bans. PutLANT of JUVENILE 
OFFENDERS. PHILANTHROPIC SOCIETY, St. George’s- 


a is Grace the luke of RICHMOND, K. G., President. 
illiam Gladstone, Esq., ‘Treasurer. 
The Right Hon. Lord MORPETH, M. B., havin, ae consented 
to preside at a PUBLIC DINNER, on SATU IRI o 26, 1848, 
at the ee Pac ogee of the 60th 





ree 





oft of this’ Charity, the Committee re- 
epee fal a scans ‘the attendance and support of the friends of the 


The following rap egere and gentlemen have already consented to 
act as stewards on the occasion 
The Right Hon. Fark of Denbigh, Thomas Bouts, Esq. 
K.C.B. enry Cafe, 5 
The Right Hon. Earlof Harrowby | Charles Cochrane, Esq. 
The Right Hon. Lord Kinnaird John Costeker, 
The Lord Bishop of N :rwich William Cotton, Esq. 
The Hon. . y, M.P. James John Cummins, Esq. 
The Hon. G. Kice Tre hee, 1: P. John Curteis, Esq. 
The Eg Hon. Sir Edward Kyan | Henry Dover, Jsq. 
P. George Percy Elliott, Esq. 
asq. 


Sir Moses Montefiore 
Baron Lionel de Tothecnild, M.-P. 
The Ven. Archdeacon Lindsay Jonn 1 Hampdce Oedatanes, Esq. 
Thomas. s Haring, Esq., M.P. ‘Thomas Grueber, E 
Richard Blakemore. Samuel Gurney, sam.» “Esq. 
jamin Bond Cabbell, David Haes, 
‘Thomas Hen 
Matthew Devonport Hill, Esq., 


Qc 
James Eland H obson, 
Robert Steiner H olfurd, 
Richard Monckton ro Esq.,| David Jardine, 

ie Henry Kemble, Esq. 
Charles Pearson, en ew 
Thomas Sidney, te here P. and| G. Farquhar Mathison, Esq. 
an William James Maxwell, Esq. 

Mr. Sheriff ay MP. Thomas Paynter, Esq. 
Mr. Sheriff H Edward Pen an, Esq. 
Sir John Hall, K.C.H. John Pepys, 

he Rey. Edw Ralph Ricardo, | 





Lionel N. Bonar, E 


jeors Wil raham 4 
vid Williams W ire, 
SYDNEY TURSENG Resident Chaplain. 
* Philanthropic, Feb. 14, 1848. 
Tickets, 21s each may be obtained of Mr. J. Dingle, steward ; at 
the Institution, St. George’ s-ficlds jorat the London Tavern. 








y, the 18th’ March. 
JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 


a] 
AY THE FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS.— 
a to Forcign Newspapers and Periodicals are 
upplied on the most = pee gare te oni 8 at the KRITISH and 
ry REIGN NEWSPAPER and ADVEKTISING OFFICE, 21, 
Catherine: street, Strand.—Illustration. 7s.; Débats, 17s. 6d.; 
Presse, 17s. 6d.; Siecle, 12s. 5 Constitutionnel, 17s. 6d. —A List of all 
the political, fi ucational, religious, 
literary, medical and musical Publications ‘in Paris can "be had on 
application. The Trade supplied. 











T° BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, AND 
NEWS AGENTS.—To be dis dof, the Lease, Stock, and 
Goodwill of a flourishing Business in the ‘above line, within two 
minutes’ walk of the Royal Exchange, producing profits near £600 
perannum, — i boa | no ratesor taxes. £100 p per annum will pay 
the rent wow Ann person who can command about 
£600 will oe ants pean a good investment. 

For Particulars, apply to Mr. HODGSON , Auctioneer, 192, Fleet 
street 





TK D. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, 
watch and — maker to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert 
and H.1.M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his 
stock of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at 
= season of the year, most ee ee from the public an 
stion of his various assort ies’ gold watches, with 
got dinls, Sowa ge! celled in four holes. S... each ; gentlemen’s ditto. 
enamel dials, 10 gs. ; youths’ silver watches, 4 g8.3 substantial an 
accurately -going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs.— 
E. J. DENT, 82, ~trand; 33, kspur Street; and 34, Royal- 
hh msi ra at Tower Area). 


SALE BY AUCTION, 

Choice Books in fine condition, an extensive collection of the best 
modern authors in the French, Italian, Spanish, and German 
languages, &c. 

puTTick AND .SIMPSON _{entensnans a” 

Frercner), Auctioneers of Literary Property, will sell by 

Auction at their Great Room, 191, Piccadilly” on ‘Wednesda: 
b 23rd, and three following days, at one 
nctun y, the ‘valuable caening A ating orks 

fae yon Bo f which are in handsom: ings; also a carved 

rose wi davenport writing-desk, a Vaessing- cane <4 ey 

Pn deb library clocks, a 

be wowed two da days before the sale. Catalogues Mwill be sent on 

application, 














T ; and G. and J. Robinson, Liverpool 





Now ready, Third Edition, greatly enlarged, with correct Map of 
the Country, from Calcutta to Lahore, SvO 


[NDIAN RAILWAYS, by an Old Indian 
Postmaster. 
“Tt contains a great quantity of information.” ~ Money Article, 
cA, very valuable kept pentane’ at the present crisis ; the 
ie aidy and amply d od." —Indian New: 
The writer has e techend knowledge of ‘the resources ‘of our 
Asiatic empire, one ron mat betray 9 a particle of bias in favour of 
scheme over another.” —Obser 
"Tonden: Tr C. Newby; P. Richardson, Cornhill. Edinburgh : 
Oliver and Boyd. Liverpvol: Deighto 





T HE PARKER SOCIETY have just published 
a ees — of Bisnor Jewx.’s Works, and Monpen’'s 
Procress 15 The Works in preparation for 1848 are, a 
Third Part “ot itishop Jewel’s Works, containing his Apology," — 
a portion of the Defence of the A) pology—a volume of Tynds 
a volume of Bradfurd—and very peobabty Fulke’s Answer to car 
tiall. Subscriptions £1 are now due, and it is requested that oes 
may be paid immediately to Willian Thomas, Esq., Secretary, 3%, 
{outharnpton Street, Strand, . New members wishing to 
join the Suciety,can now do so. 





Just published, in 8vo, 3s. 6d. in boards. 
ON DISORDERS OF THE MIND AND 


ERVES:—Being Observations, in which the Causes and 
Moral Management of these Maladies are particularly Considered. 
re T. ie a 1AM, M.D., Member of the Royal College of Surgeons 


—Published by Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Paternoster 
Hod “Pu Kow, ad Hatchard and Son, pieeadilly 

Of whom may be had, e same Author, ainth Tpaition, price 
16s.— MODERN DUMEST.C +e ee A Cumprehensive 

ide for the Clergy, Fami 

mo ae a work Tike the present to our Readers, is on] 
to manifest a proper regard for their welfare."—Literary Journal, 
February, 1 





Under the Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty, the Queen. 
WRIGHT'S SUPPLEMENT to the PEEK- 


r 1848, Containing in a distinct manner a Record 
of all sone and Occurrences in the Families of the Nobility 
h 
Witt hE PUBLISHED ON MONDAY NEXT, 2Ist INSTANT. 
Price = eb Medium 8vo cloth boards, gilt. 
RIGHT r, 60, Pall Mall. 





Just published, with Fifty-six woodcuts, 8vo price 10s. 6d. 
A MANUAL for the STUDY_ of MONU- 


MENTAL BRASSES, with a ie of Four 
Hundred and Fifty mosses” in the the Oxrorp 
ARCHITROTURAL Society, Topographicai and Heraldic Indices, Kc. 

Jo4u Henry Parker, Oxford ; and 377, Stand, London, 
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MR. G. P. R. JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 





In 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s., 


MARGARET GRAHAM. A Tale 


Founded on Facts. 
Also, by the same Author, in fep. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, gilt edges, 
The LAST of the FAIRIES. A Tale. 


Justrated with numerous Engravings in the first style of Art ; very 
beantifully printed, with Coloured Ornamental Borders round each 





The narrative is pleasingly conducted; and the decorations of 
the volume—its IM i and Arabesque Borders by Mr. John 
Gilbert, are very elegunt.”—Atheneum. 

“ Externally and internally it isa volume peculiarly suitable for 
a gift book.” —John Bull. 


In medium 8yvo, cloth, price ?s. 
The LITTLE BALL O’FIRE; or, JOHN 
MARSTON HALL. Forming the Fifteenth Volume of the “ New, 


Unifcrm, and Illustrated Edition of the Works of Mr. G. P. R. 
James.” 





London: Parry andjCo., Leadenhall Street. 





MR. C. ROWCROFT’S NEW TALE. 
In fep. 8v0, price 5s. cloth, gilt leaves, 


THE TRIUMPH of WOMAN. A Tale. By 
CHARLES ROWCROFPT, Esq. 
Author of “ Tales of the Colonies,” &c. 

“ The story is cleverly written, and, as an extravagant fiction, is 
superior to many of the same class.”—Morning Post. 

« The interest of the tale docs not lie in the plot, but in the new 
ideas suggested to the rcader’s mind, and in the strange adventures 
of its asterial hero."—Jerrold's Weekly Newspaper. 

“ Picasantly written, and animated by some touches of sati: ical hu- 
mour, neither distasteful in conception, nor ill executed.”’- Atheneum 


London: Parry and Co., Leadenhall Street. 
















This day is published, in 2 volumes, fep. 8vo, cloth, price 12s., 
ANCIENT and MODERN ART. Historical 
and Critical. By GEORGE CLEGHORN, Esq. 

Second Edition, Corrected and Enlarged. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








Just published, in demy 18mo, sewed, price 94, 
CATECHISM of ELECTRICITY. By 
i ANTHONY PICK, B.A., late Scholar of Catherine Hall, Cam- 
bridge. 

By the aid of this little work, it is confidently believed that the 
veriest tyro may acquire, in a very short time, a thorough know- 
ledge of this truly important and interesting subject. 

Also, by the same Author, 


A CATECHISM of MECHANICS. 


London : Relfe and Fletcher, 15, Cloak Lane. 
















In 12mo, price 3s. ° 
CATECHETICAL EXERCISES on _ the 
oar CREED: chiefly drawn from the Exposition of Bishop 
Pearson. 
By the Rev. EDWARD BICKERSTETH, M.A. 
Curate of Holy Cross and St. Giles, Shrewsbury. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo Place; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Anthor, 
QUESTIONS illustrating the THIRT Y-NINE 
ARTICLES. Second Edition. 4s. 











BURKE'S CORRESPONDENCE, COMPLETING THE WORKS. 
Recently published, in 4 vols. 8vo, (with Portrait,) price £2 8s. 
CORRESPONDENCE of the Right Hon. 


EDMUND BURKE. Between the Year 1744 and the period of his 

Decease in 1797. (From the original MSS.) 

Edited by CHARLES WILLIAM, EARL FITZWILLIAM, and 
Lieutcnant-General SIR RICHARD BOURKE, K.C.B. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 











Now ready, (in large print,) price 3s., the Second Edition of 
[HE SICK MAN’S GUIDE to ACTS of 
PATIENCE, FAITH, CHARITY, and REPENTANCE. With 
Two Short Exercises. 1. Against unreasonable Fears in Sickness. 
a Despair. Abvidged from Bisuor Jeremy ‘Tayior’s Hoy 
YING. 
By WILLIAM HALE HALE, M.A. 
Archdeacon of London, i 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Editor, 
’ > v 
BP. HALL’S EPISTLES for the 'TIME of 
TROUBLE. In large print, 4s. 6d. 


“Large paper, with proof oo sanly 100 printed), £1 5s.; small 
THE REJECTED CARTOONS. 


P Baga highly humorous Plates, with Criticisms on each. 
“The publisher has put forth a most amusing and excellent) 
ezeented work. It ou es to be, and will no doubt be, in the hanes 
of all who patronise talent, and delight in droilery.”—4imes, Jan. 11. 
Thomas McLean, Haymarket ; F. Syrett, 72, Old Broad Street, 
City, and all Booksellers. 



























" _ Just Published, Foolscap 8vo, Price 5s. 
YAMAY CA, a Romantic Poem, in Six Cantos. 
By EDWIN LAWRENCE. 
Wiliam Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 














JAMES’ EDITION OF AZSOP. 
Now Ready, with 100 original Woodcuts, Crown 8yvo, 16s. 


THE FABLES of ESOP. A New Version, 

pu rendered ayailable for Schools and Families: By 

Kev. THOMAS JAMES M.A., Vicar ot Sibbertoft and Thedding- 

Worth, and Chaplain to the Bisho of Bath and Wells. 7 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 









ACTON WARBURTON, ESQ. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols, Post 8vo, with Engravings, 21s. 


ROLLO AND HIS RACE, 
OR, FOOTSTEPS OF THE NORMANS. 


BY ACTON WARBURTON, ESQ. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





Just ready, in 3 vols. Post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 


THE PARSON, PEN, AND PENCII, 
BY THE REV. G. M. MUSGRAVE. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, -New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





NOTICE! A NEW EDITION OF 
MEMOIRS OF THE QUEEN OF 
BY MRS. CHARLES RICHARDSON, 
WILL BE PUBLISHED ON THE 34rn INSTANT. 


*,* Orders received by all Booksellers. 


PRUSSIA, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington, Street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





JUST PUBLISHED BY 
HENRY G. BOHN, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, | 
HOFLAND'S BRITISH ANGLERS MANUAL, 
NEW EDITION, 
EDITED BY EDWARD JESSE, ESQ. 
“ A perfect text book in every variety of the art. The tourist can hardly have a more agreeable 
or elegant companion.”’—Sporting Review. 


Post 8vo, illustrated by highly-finished steel and wood engravings, many of which are now first 
added, cloth gilt, 12s. 1848. 


MANTELL'S WONDERS OF GEOLOGY; 
OR, A FAMILIAR EXPOSITION OF GEOLOGICAL PHENOMENA, 


SIXTH EDITION, GREATLY ENLARGED, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, coloured plates, and upwards of 200 wood-cuts, gilt cloth, 18s. 1848. 


DAWSON W. TURNER’S 


NOTES TO HERODOTUS, 
FOR THE USE OF COLLEGE STUDENTS, 
8vo cloth, 12s, 1848. i 






BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY, Price 3s. 6d. per Volume. 
THE NEW VOLUMES ARE 
30. COXE’S MEMOIRS OF MARLBOROUGH, Vol. II. 
of the Duchess. 


31. GOETHE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 13 Books. Portrait. 


Portrait 








. THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &. 





NEW WORKS. 


Col. Sir T. MITCHELL’S EXPEDITION 
into the INTERIOR of TROPICAL AUSTRALIA. Plates, 4c. 
. (Nearly ready. 
i, 
ERMANN’S TRAVELS through SIBERIA. 
Edited and Translated by W. D. COOLEY, Esq. 2 vols., Map 
{Nearly ready. 


Mr. W. GARDINER’ ‘8 SIGHTS in ITALY. 
‘With engraved Music, lés 


Mr. F. S. MARRYAT'S BORNEO and the 
INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. Plates and Wood Engravings. 31s. 6d. 


v. 
HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS. The authorised 
English Translation. Vol. II. 12s. UNearly ready. 


vi. 
Dr. COULTER’S ADVENTURES on the 
NORTH-WEST COAST, and in CALIFORNIA. 2 vols. 16s. 
vil. 
Mr. S. BALL, On the CULTIVATION, &c. 
of TEA in CHINA. Plates and Woodcuts, 14:. 
Vill. 
EPHEMERA’S (of Beli’s Life) HANDBOOK 
Of ANGLING. Wood Engravings, 0s. 


IX. 
DELABERE BLAINE’S ENCYCLOP.£- 
DIA of RURAL SPORTS. 800 Wocdcuts, 50s. 


x. 
THOMSON’S SEASONS. 
the Etching Club. Wood Engr — 21s. ; 


Illustrated by 


morocco, 368. 


ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS. 
GULIELMO LINWOOD, M.A. Ms. 
Xil. 


LADY WILLOUGHBY’S DIARY. 
(1648—1663). New dition. Square fcap. Svo. (Nearly :eady 
XIII, 
SOUTHEY’S ‘THE DOCTOR, &e.’ Vol. VII. 
Edited by the Rev.J. WARTER. Frontispiece, 144. 


XIV. 
CAPTAIN -RAFTER’S SAVINDROOG: 


An Oriental Romance. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


xv. 
SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH’S MISCEL- 
LANEOUS WORKS. $ vols. 428. 
XVI. 
PASSAGES FROM MODERN HIST ORY. 


By the Author of ‘ Letters to 3 Unknown Friends.’ 6s. 6d 


Curante 


SHARON TURNER’ S SACRED 


y rire ne ged — WORLD. New a edited by the | ° 


1. 1.0m March 31. 

XVIII. 
The Rev. R. BARRETT’S SYNOPSIS 
OF BIBLICAL CRITICISMS. Vols. I. and 21F. and Vol. 117. 
(Part I. £3 16s. 

XIX. 
From OXFORD TO ROME,  &c. 

By a COMPANION TRAVELLER. Third Edition. 6.2. 


Xx. 
COQUEREL’S CHRISTIA 
Translated by the Rev. D. DAVISON, M.A. 12s. 
XXI. 
LEVANA; or, the DOCTRINE OF 
EDUCATION. From the German of RICHTER. 10s. 6d. 
XXII. 
A New Work on MUSIC and EDUCATION, 
By Dr. JOSEPH MAINZER. Os carly ready. 
XXII. 


Mr. G. F. GRAHAN’S NEW ENGLISH 
SPELLING BOOK. 1s. 6d 


NITY. 


XXIV. 


THE ARTISAN CLUB’S TREATISE 


onthe STEAM ENGINE. New Edition. Platesand Weod | 
‘ ; ‘8. 


XXV. 
CRESY’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of CIVIL 
ENGINEERING. With300 Wood Eny: avings, £3 13s. ¢d. 
XXVE. 
ELIZA ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY 
BOOK. New Edition. Plates and Wovdcuts. 7s. 6d. 





Toxpon; Lonoman, Brown, GREEN, AND 


NEW BOOKS & NEW EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN W. PARKER, 


LONDON. 





N I N F A..— 
Ry LOUISA KEIR GRANT 
Post Octavo, 10s. 6d. 


STERLING’S ESSAYS and TALES. 
Collected and Edited, with a Sketch of the Author's Life. 
By ARCHDEACON HARE, M. A. 
Two Volumes, Yost Octavo, with a Portrait, price £1 1s. 


THE SAINT’S TRAGEDY; or, the Trur 
frony, of ELIZSBETH OF HUNGARY, ‘Saint of the Romish 
Calendar. y C. KIN MOSLEY, <P, M.A. With a Pasracs, by 
PROFESSOR MAURICE, M. A 


A FAMILIAR HISTORY OF BIRS. 
By E. STANLEY, D.D, F.R.S., Lord Bishop of Norwich, 
The Fourth Edition, in one volume, with additional matter, 5s. 


A TaLet. 











NEW EDITION OF TACITUS. 
C. CORNELII TACITI OPERA. 


Ad Codices antiquos ecxacta et emendata, Commentuario exegetico 
ustrata. Edidit FRANCISCUS RITLER, Westfalus Pro:essor 
8. 


Bonnensi: 
Vols. I. and 1J., Octavo, 14s. 
Vois. III. and IV., completing the work, wil] be ready shortly. 


LIFE OF ARCHBISH OP USSHER, 
than Account of his Writings. 
By c. R, ELRID NoTos, D.D., Regius inw of Divinity 
in the University of Dubl 


Octavo, 12s., with a fine cane. 


BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR; his Pre- 
decersors, ee age a Successors ; a Biography. By the 
Rev. R'A. WILLMOTT, M 


Second hin revised, 5s. 


THE CHURCHMAN’S GUIDE TO THE 
USE OF THE ENGLISH LITURGY, in mot Lrcercrss. With 
Two Hundred Questions for a Bible Class. 3s. 6d. 

By the Rey. J. E. china Hg M. A. 
Ry the same Author. Fifth Edition, Ss. 6d., 


FIRS? SUNDAYS AT CHURCH. 


A HISTORY of the ENGLISH REFORMA- 
TION. Ry F.C. MASSINGBERD, M.A., Rector of South Ormsby. 
New edition, revised and enlarged, ‘6s. 


BURNET’S HISTORY of the REFORMA. 
TION OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, Abridged. By G. £. 
CORRIE, B.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity , Cambridge. 


In this Edition the Supplemental Matter added by the Bishop, 
and which has hitherto existed in a Separate Porm, has been in- 
porated into the History; vdmitted Errors have been corrected, 
and some Changes an¢ Additions —— Octavo, 10s. 6. 


THE FITNESS of HOLY SCRIPTURE 
for UNFOLDING nd SPIRITU. al, LIFE of MAN—CHRIST the 
DESIRE of all NATIONS ; beirg the Hursean Lecrurgs for 1845 
and 1846. Hy R. CHENEVIN TRENCH M.A., Professor of 
ag King ’s College, London. Anew Edition, in cne Volume 

ptave, 78. 























By the same Author, 


NOTES ON THE PARABLES. Third 
Edition, 12s. 

NOTES ON THE MIRACLES. Sccond 
Edition, 128. 





PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE MORAL, 
MENTAL, AND PHYSICAL TRAINING OF GIKLS AT SCHOOL 
Ry MADAME DE WANL 


MOTHERS and GOVERNESSES. 
the Author of ‘‘ Aids to Developement,” *‘ Memorials of Two 
Busero," &e.&e. 3s. 








A COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By the KEV W. GILSON 
HUMPHRY, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 7s. 


THE PHENOMENA AND DIOSEMEIA 
OF gael trensiated into English verse. With Notes. By 
JOHN LAMB, D.D., bean of Lristol. Octavo, 7s. 6d. 


PROPOSITIONS IN MECHANICS AND 
Selcewpelnig tse required of Questionists net C.ndidates for 
Honors at’ abridge ; with Tliustrations and Examples. By 
c. pAMRETT. M.A. Octavo, 7s. 


SOLUTIONS OF GEOMETRICAL gina 


LEMS pro Sa St. John's Collex Gaon OK 
Pry AG of Exam im Piane Co- Oeiaate, abe 1" 














Loxeyans, 


> MA.,. fate 's Fellow ard Tutor of Jesus 
0, with Pilates, las. 


MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLIGATIONS. 


I. 
Now Ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols 
THE NEW NOVEL, “ANGELA,” 
By the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham,” “wo Old Men‘s Tales,” & 
iI, 


KING ARTHUR. 
By the Author of “ The New Timon.” Post 8vo, 5s. 


iil. 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 
ENGLAND. 
BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 
Vol. XII. Completing the work. (Just ready.) 
HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Merlborough Street. 





NEW WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


REEVE, BENHAM, AND REEVE, 


a 
Borneo and the Eastern Archipelago. 
( By Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty.) 
SIR EDWARD RELCHER’S NARRATIVE OF THE 


VOYAGE OF H.M.8. SAMARANG. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, 904 ‘pp., 35 Charts, Plates, and Etchings, 36s. cloth 
“ Those who wish to get aclear view pd a beh and eoney 
of the principal peoples of those parts, to judge of. 
of quickly cpening an extensive trade. fn the’ ‘Archipel 
themsclves of Captain Belcher’s work.” —Spreta 
« ‘The narrative of the Samarang is intensely interesting.” 
Atheneum, 
2. 


AN ELEGANT BOTANICAL GIFT-BOOK. 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. 
With figures of eighty species comprised in twenty plates. 
BY AGNES CATLOW. 
In 1 vol. royal 16mo, 7s. plain ; 10s. 6d. coloured. 
“ f ‘ork is 1: it te 

oc ececemees cea steer et Ge: 

month.’ — onicle. 

sc appreneing ve guide’ —Lilerary Gazette. 
3. 

TRAVELS IN THE INTERIOR OF BRAZIT. 
Principatly through the Northern provinces and the Gold and i 
mond Districts. By GEORGE GARDNER; F.L.S., Superinten 

deat of the Royal Botanic Gardens of Ceylon. 
fIn 1 vol. 8vo, 560 pp. 18 
“ The narzative of his varied adventures forms an exceedingly 


entertaining and instructive book, from the new view which it 
ave of the society of Brazil, particularly in its less-known pro 
neces 


0, on 


“ Now, when & 
wander in the tied ds 





PE One of f the most attractive ions of the yolume is 
an expedition to the d District.” —Tait's Edinburgh Mag. 
4, 


THE ESCULENT FUNGUSES OF ENGLAND. 


Containing an Account of their Uses, Structare, Nutritious Troper™ 
ties, Modes of Cooking, Kc. By oo KADHAM, In 1 vol. super- 
royal 8vo, 2is. Seventeen coloured Pilates. 


“ This work contains in itself a mass of entertaining and valuable 
matter." —Gardener’s Chronicie. 


Reeve, Benham, and Reeve, King William Street, 
Strand. 
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